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BUSINESS COMBINATIONS. 


BY SENATOR A. J. BEVERIDGE. 


HE growth of modern industry, the gradual change of 
competition into co-operation, the manifold and infinite- 
ly interwoven activities of modern business, the steady 

knitting together of all the agencies of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange until the whole nation is well nigh an in- 
dustrial unit as it is a political unit. the extension of this pro- 
cess until international relations are so interlaced that no 
nation, even by war, can entire- 


or unreservedly to praise, is 


king. But saying so does not make it so. 


not the temper which a free people 


should foster. 


For be it remembered that a free people must depend upon 


themselves, and not upon some separate power which attempts 
to solve every problem for them, as is the case in autocracies. 
We are fond of saying that in a republic each citizen is a 


Each of us can be « 


king, and therefore the nation 





ly cut the golden cords of com- 
merce and culture that bind 
her to her sisters—-the process 
of civilization, in short—bring 
into play national necessities 
and national powers as much 
greater and more complex than 
those exercised by the fathers, 
as the nation and its activities 
today are greater and more 
complex than they were a cen- 
tury ago. 

We cannot adopt new con- 
stitutions to meet those new 
conditions. They would be in- 
adequate if we did adopt them: 
and each decade would make 
the constitution of the preced- 
ing decade obsolete if its letter 
alone were read. And so we 
rely on a !aw more permanent 
and more vital—the institution- 
al law with its roots springing 
froin the very soul of our race, 
by whose living meaning our 
Written laws and constitutions 


are interpreted. 





Our hope is in ourselves. 
Our safety is in our racial 
customs and tendencies. Our 
salvation and supremacy is 
in the character of our peo- 





itself clothed with 
as no people ever were ar- 


majesty 


rayed; but only by each citi- 
zen’s acting as a king should 
act, thinking as a king shouid 
think, steadily, calmly, with 
balanced judgment and weil- 
considered action. 


The new developments in 


the combinations of 





capitai 
call for just such popular treat- 
ment; the increasing develop- 
men in combinations of labor 
calls for just such treatment. 
We behold millions of money 
which yesterday were acting 
separately today massed in 
mighty organizations for the 
production, the transportation, 
the distribution of national 
products. Let us not be alarmed 
at their magnitude, nor thrown 
in a panie at their novelty. 

It is not helpful to slap on 
the statute books hasty screeds 
and call them laws. It will throw 
no light upon the real question 
for excited meetings to grow 
frenzied over excited appeals. 
No great problem was ever il- 
luminated by the torch of a 
mob; between the conflagrations 


ple. ALBERT! J." BEVERILGE. of the Commune and fiery talk 


I do not mean that we should bind ourselves to custom. I 
am oniy a limited believer in the philosophy of precedent. 
Precedent becomes paralysis, if observed when customs no 
longer fit conditions. Conservatism does not mean adherence 
to existing order merely because it is existing order. Con- 
servatism means the adaptation of means to ends naturally 
and without violence. 

We are in a period of growth which is itself a proof of our 
youth and enlarging vitality. It is inevitable that each year, 
almost each day, shall behold unheard of developments in our 
industrial, commercial, financial methods. Let us not be 
Startled at them. They may be beneficent or they may be 
malevolent, but denunciation, hasty action, conclusions which 
are jumped at instead of being thought out, are no proper 
test. The habit of mind which leads us bitterly to denounce 











of agitators who feel they must carry the next election at any 
cost there is little difference. Both may be useful in revolu- 
tion; both may be useful in the bloody overthrow of tyranny; 
but neither is the method of a free people, who hold their own 
destiny in their own hands. 

It is apparent to the shallowest observer and certain to 
the profoundest that the great combinations of capital recentlv 
developed are based upon some of the fundamental principles 
of progress. It is equally apparent and certain that in their 
development evils and crudities have attended them. But this 
is true of everything. It is even true of the development of a 
child into a boy and of a boy into a man; and constant care is 
exercised in the training of the infant mind and character. 
Maturity is a hard process and slow, but it is a simple 
process. Let as simple a process be exercised in the 





OUR DAY 


As 
the 


development in socia violence 
hot 
the pareut, so will the 


foolish the 


new our eCOnomMy. 


and words and stormy conduct spoil vision of 


nethods spoil the Visio 
the 


Savage 


the 


saline 


and make action of people in regulation 








of the development of capital ane bor. The great combina 
tions of capital devoted to the production of steel or flo 
or meats or oil systematize the industry. reduce the expens 
of production, simplify and make eas istribution, invade 
conquer foreign markets 

The organizations of wealt levoted to the preparatio 
of meats and: other food-stutls their products abroa 
well as here. Their vast resources le them to put refrig 
erating ships upon the sea sh the breakfast table- 
f London and berli And ») supp hat foreign demand t!} 
farmers of !llinois, MAKO al Kansas re called YT 
cattle at profirable prices ! ttherwise thev coulk ) 
sell at 

so Wwe Ss 1 this 2g ( t ‘ noder erp S 
shooting ach ( ) hroug} Ww 
ind, but seross 1! sé pe Asia, tor veaves 
occupation n¢ rospe rity I tTizens in ts 1n strv To 
the wents ef ou Peliow mel 

The same is true of other tions of this same develop 
ment. ‘The diggers of iron and coal, the molders of steel, the 
workers in factories of cot vool are kept emploved 
bv the wresting of the marke the world out of the hands 
of our national competitors 

These are a few of the benefits visible to all. On the other 
hand, the arbitrary raising ane mwering of prices. the unjust 
exaction of unfair profits from our own consumers. are 


the evils inci- 
the 


excited 


are fundamental and 


she the 
over from an 


But the benefits 
And 


measure 


evils. 


dental. you cannot ar away good from bad 


by some evolved night brain 


and adopted next day as a party measure to carry an election 


the day after. 
The whole field of 


try and trade must be considered. 


national and even international indus- 


When you reflect that vou 


eannot do the simplest thing wi involving every activity 


of industrial civilization all over the world, you can appreciate 





how dangerous make-shift res are. 


meas 


The simplest act of civilized life affects all human industry. 


‘Take, for example, your journey home this afternoon in the 
cab or railway or street car. It involves the growing and fell- 
ing of forests. Tt calls into play the energies of miners search- 
ing out the ore from which are made the wheels that carry 


you. 


It involves the cattle from se hides are made the har- 


ness of your horses, or the leather used in cars. It involves 
the the of 10,000 
mediately at hand; ing from this center of focused 
activity, it circles out to the 


the activities, lives and livelihood men im- 


and broade1 
world’s 


confines of the 


remotest 


«x * -.«% * * 


THE LARGEST SAILING 


leading i 


S in al] the 
F i tries a 


is noticeable, so 


sharp competition 
there is today in 
ship-building. Desiring 
the 


ships at a 


modern 


to procure best and most 


serviceable minimum 
of the 


have begun 1 


cost, American builders 


aking up the sailing 


ship, this being made possible by 


the high perfection attained in 
this industry. The ships of this 
class built within the past few 
vears are large compared with 


those of twenty and thirty years 


being nothing unusual to 


ago, it 


them have from 4,000 to 6,000 | 


sec 


} + 
t 


tonnage displacement. That they 


are a success is apparent when 


that 
more 


we have proved they are 


speedier and sea-worthy 

than many of the ordinary freight steamships. 
One of the this and the 

largest of its kind in the world is shown in the illustration ac- 

: Not remarkable for its 

size, but also because of its speed and safety. In a recent trip 


from South America to Europe it averaged a speed of 10 knots 


most remarkable boats of class, 


companying this article. only is it 


industry. If so simple an ac 


come, is 


even is the poliey of a people with reference to them. 

Do I say, therefore, 1] no measures should be taken: 
policy be rmed No, I say the reverse. But I say wit 
rreater carnestness, caused by the danger of unthoughtful a 
undisciplined action, that those measures and that pol 
sho e ow ) lere cauticusly adopted, executed w 
san i] 1o'Mme is * 

On the o r han evelopment is having its benefic 
iYect up 1 ipl s themselves. Responsibility always 

rings a broader understanding and a gentler consideratio1 
thers. \nd dealine, as the managers of these vast agencies 
‘ p excl ire with all the people of 
oO \ o'] Il the world, a new comprehens 
hose e por he eapitalist, whether he 
) Phe neier f } twentieth century has 
more ihe modern financier must be a states- 
nat he cal Wall street capitalist is passed 
he ( \ | \ ‘ ft tricks sat in his oftice and eur 
siderec rid of F was compassed by his evesight 
is Ss ( iv. and that tur is no more forever. To- 
day the capitalist can no longer indulge in the legerdemain of 
mere stock speculation He must build machinery; he must 
erect mills: he must constr railroads: he must buy steam- 
ship lines. Therefore he must understand the people. 

The financial rashness of the black Fridays of our history 

was aS much a manifestation of our undisciplined and capri- 





LARGEST SAILING SHIP 


I tas your journey home this after- 


noon, to which vou give no heed, so commonplace has it be- 


thus far-reaching how. infinite in consequence are 


measures controlling these industries, and how vastly great 





cious mode of undevelopment as was the 


burning of railroad 


properties at Pittsburg in the red days now almost forgotte1 


And so we see 
the their 
plans as the quantity of coal remaining in the mine or the pro- 
ducing capacity of a mill. As 


For, after 


eapitalists have to understand that th 


opinion of people is as definite a factor in 


great 


much a factor? Yes, infinitely 


more of a factor. all, it is the consuming and pro- 
ducing capacity of the people upon which all 


built. 


industries are 
It is the thought and settled resolve of the people which 
is the 


mest important element in the mosaie of our national 


economy. 
Thus have the constructive capitalists of America 
understand that public opinion must be taken into account as 


much 


come Tt 


as the amount of cash on hand or bills receivable. 


It is the realization of things as they are and the adjust- 
ment of the measures of wisdom and humanity to existing 
conditions. in order that the best of existing conditions mav he 
preserved. and from them still better conditions may he 
volved. All this is the 


whieh comes from self-restraint and 


beginning of that discipl 


the respect for the rioht 


* * * * 
SHIP IN THE WORLD.!* 


per hour, whereas freight steam- 


t 


tk CH 


ships seldom average more than 
The 


idea of the size of this ship 


8S or 9. reader may get i1 


the following dimensions: 


SOTERA S'S ses ees eee on £33 feet 
WEN 151-55 5:01 0's 0'6 acerarereatetie 6 feet 
WVRERUEL (na cis sssiatowardareea ee! 55214 feet 
Displacement ....... 10,000 t 1S 


There are seven masts having 
a height 147 feet 
and of this the lower portion of 
about 100 feet is of steel, which 
at the base has a diameter of a 
fraction over 3 feet. What seems 
all that 


all the masts carry the same num- 


of about eaen, 


the -more remarkable is 
ber of feet of sail, which is not 
customary on the ordinary sailing 
ship. The boat is easily handled, 
The 
suecess has been so marked that the company owning the ship 
have ordcred another cf the same size and displacement. built 
and to be ready as soon as possible. 


IN THE WORLD 


there is no trouble experienced in any respect whatever. 


The cost is only about 
$250,000, whereas compared with the large freight steamships, 
they cost in many instances twice and three times as much. 
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OUR DAY 


SYMPATHETIC WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


‘THE REMARKABLE THEORYOF IAN MACLAREN AND HOW OTHER FAMOUS PEOPLE 


HE newest thing in wireless telegra- 
phy is the theory of the novelist 
Ian Maclaren (the Rev. John Wat- 
son) that costly electrical transmitters 
and receivers are not always necessary 
for the sending of messages to any quar- 
ter of the globe. He says waves of ideas 
and emotions may be sent back and forth 
between persons widely separated, just 
as electrical waves travel between two 
points without wires. He declares syni- 
pathy is the medium that carries the 
thoughts, and that distance makes no dif- 
ference. According to his theory, to be 
successful in sending thought messages 
one must be filled with love for others. 
Here is the startling statement of 
the world-famous novelist, 
and preacher: 


theologian 


“I believe it is possible for people 
hundreds of miles apart to signal to 
one another without wires. Between 
you and the person there must be a 
common feeling. It most frequently 
makes itself felt in the hour of trou- 
ble, and is often a call for help. The 
correspondence here is between heart 
and heart, and the medium through 
which the message passes is love. 

“Indeed, this invisible medium for 
carrying the waves of thought and 
feeling is the body of the risen Christ. 
It is Christ who unites the whole race, 
and especially all Christian folk, by his 
incarnation. Into him are gathered all 
the fears, sorrows, pains, troubles of 
each member, so that he feels with all, 
and from him flows the same feeling 
to other members of the body. He is 
the common spring of sensitiveness and 
sympathy who connects each man with 
his neighbor and makes of thousands a 
living organic spiritual unity. 


“In exact proportion as one 


abides in Christ to that degree 
will he be able to communicate 


with his brethren, seen and _ un- 
seen. Have you not noticed how one of 
delicate soul will detect secret trouble in 
the failure of a smile, in the subtone of a 
voice, in a fleeting shadow in the eye? 
How did he know? we duller people say. 
By his fellowship with Christ, is the only 
answer. Why did we not know? On ac- 
count of our hardness and selfishness. 

“If one lives self-centred, ever con- 
cerned about his own affairs, there is no 
callousness to which he may not descend: 
if one lives the selfless life, there is no 
mysterious secret of sympathy which may 
not be his. In proportion as we live for 
ourselves are we separated from our fam- 
ilies, our friends, our neighbors; in pro- 
portion as we enter into the life of the 
cross we are one with them all, being one 
with Christ, who is one with God.” 

+ * 

At the conclusion of his lecturing tour 
through the Western States Dr. Watson 
was asked what experience he had had 
in his career which corroborated his new 
theory of thought transmission. In an- 
swer he referred the interviewer to a 
book entitled “In Answer to Prayer,” 


REGARD IT 


wherein he has narrated several of his 
strange experiences. One is as follows: ; 

“It was my privilege, before I came to 
Sefton Park Church, to serve as a col- 
league with a venerable minister to whom 
1 was sincerely attached, and who showed 
me much kindness. We both felt the sep- 
aration keenly, and kept up a constant 
correspondence, while this good and af- 
fectionate man followed my work with 
spiritual interest and constant prayer. 
When news came one day that he was 
dangerously ill it is natural that his 
friend should be greatly concerned, and, 
as the days of anxiety grew. that the 





REV. JOHN WATSON 
!aN MACLAREN 


matter should take firm hold of his mind. 

“It was a great relief to learn, toward 
the end of a week, that the sickness had 
abated, and when, on Sunday morning, a 
letter came with strong and final as- 
surances of recovery, the strain was quite 
relaxed, and I did my duty at morning’s 
service with a light heart. During the 
afternoon my satisfaction began to fail, 
and I grew uneasy, until by evening serv- 
ice the letter of the morning counted for 
nothing. 

“After returning home my mind was 
torn with anxiety and became most mis- 
erable, fearing that this good man was 
still in danger, and, it might be, near 
unto death. Gradually the conviction 
deepened and took hold of me that he 
was dying, and that I would never see 
him again, till at last it was laid on me 
that if I hoped to receive his blessing T 
must make haste, and by and by that I 
had better go at once. 

“Tt did not seem as if I now had any 
choice, and I certainly no longer had any 
doubt; so, having written to break two 
engagements for Monday, I left at mid- 


night for Glasgow. As I whirled through 
the darkness it certainly did occur to me 
that I had done an unusual thing, for 
here was a fairly busy man leaving his 
work and going a long night’s journey 
to visit a sick friend, of whose well-being 
he had been assured on good authority. 
$y every evidence which could tell on an- 
other person, he was acting foolishly, 
while yet obeying a powerful impulse. 

The day broke as we climbed the ascent 
beyond Moffat, and I was now only con- 
cerned lest time should be lost on the 
way. On arrival I drove rapidly to the 
well-known house, and was in no way as- 
tonished that the servant who opened 
the door should be weeping bitterly, for 
the fact that word had come from that 
very house that all was going well did 
not weigh one grain against my own 
inward knowledge. 

“He had a relapse yesterday after- 
noon and he is * * * dying now.’ 
No one in the room seemed surprised 
that I should have come, although they 
had not sent for me, and I held my 
reverend father’s hand till he fell 
asleep in about twenty minutes. He 
was beyond speech when I came, but, 
as we believed, recognized me and 
was content. My night’s journey was 
a pious act, for which I thanked God, 
and my absolute conviction is that l 
was guided to its performance by spir- 
itual infiuence.” 

‘s * # @ 

Another remarkable incident nar- 
rated by the famous novelist is as rol- 
lows: 

“One afternoon I made up my list of 
sick visits and started to overtake 
them. After completing the first, 
and while going along a main road, I 
felt a strong impulse to turn down a 
side street and call on a family living 
in it. The impulse grew so urgent that 
it could not be resisted, and I rang 
the bell, considering on the doorstep 
what reason I should give for an un- 
expected call. When the door opened 
it turned out that strangers now occu- 
pied the house, and that my family had 
gone to another address, which was in 
the same street but could not be given. 

“This was enough, it might appear, to 
turn me from aimless visiting, but still 
the pressure continued, as if a hand were 
drawing me, and I set out to discover 
their new house, till I had disturbed four 
families with vain inquiries. Then the re- 
membrance of my unmade and imperative 
calls came upon me, and I abandoned my 
fruitless quest with some sense of shame. 
Had a busy clergyman not enough to do 
without such a wild goose chase?—and 
one grudged the time one had lost. 

“Next morning the head of that house- 
hold I had yesterday sought in vain came 
into my study with such evident sorrow 
on his face that one hastened to meet him 
with anxious inquiries. ‘Yes, we are in 
great trouble; yesterday our little one (a 
young baby) took very ill and died in the 


afternoon. My wife was utterly over- 
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come by the shock aud we would have 
sent for you at the time but had no mes- 
senger. I wished you had been there-- 
if you had only known.’ 

“*And the time?’ 

“*About half-past three.’ 

“So I had known, but had been too im- 


OUk DAY 


enced by each other's thoughts in some 
mysterious way, but no account is taken 
of the thousands of instances where this 
utterly fails. God uses means today as 
much as ever. He blesses men by con:- 
munication along visible lines. 

“A thought or message of sympathy 


Was given, with orders to repeat if nec- 
essary, leaving the matter to the discre- 
tion of the nurse. On returning to my 
home that evening and looking over the 
notes of the case I became convinced 
that two doses of the medicine would 
produce too cumulative an effect. With 


patient.” placed in a telegram or letter is the only great earnestness of purpose I deter- ’ 
* * # sure way to give practical results. To do mined that the nurse should not give the 
In reference to Dr. Watson’s theory re- good and to give money is the best way medicine; not trusting, however, to the 
garding communication through space by — to express sympathy. People are making possibility of thought transmission I § 
telepathy, E. W. Roberts, an electrical en- too much of rare instances of thought called a carriage and drove directly to lI 
gineer of Scranton, Pa., said: telegraphy. Christian Science experi- the house of the patient. I summoned ! 
“I have made a number of carefully ments of this variety fail a thousand the nurse, saying: ‘I have come to tell C 
conducted experiments in this line and times where they succeed once. They do you that I fear a repetition of the dose 
have succeeded in obtaining results far not tell the thousand failures, but publish would be injurious; one is_ sufficient.’ ( 
beyond my expectations. I have been everywhere the one apparent success, ‘ihat is queer,’ she said; ‘about three- 
able to communicate with persons so far which may have been just one of those quarters of an hour ago I had a feeling tl 
distant as 400 miles not in a single in- coincidences which appear in all depart- in my bones that you had changed your ¢ 
stance only, but repeatedly. I have also’ ments of life. mind and one dose would be sufticient.’ ”’ c 
succeeded in receiving a message of this “I do not doubt the possibility of spir- ee OR a 
eharacter from one who was over a thou- itual communication; God has nowhere Countess Adeline Schimmelmann said: M 
sand miles away. At distances within the defined the lines along which these mes- “There has been a great deal written ti 
limits of an ordinary room I have made sages are to go—to Bible, prayer, holy and said about wireless telegraphy, and b 
any number of successful experiments.  spirit’s presence and Christian fellowship. I lately read a very interesting article al 
Not only this, but I have abundance of We are drifting toward a foolish and im- about the wireless telegraphy of thought. st 
evidence which goes to prove that this practical idealism. God uses means every- Now, I am a sceptic myself about the fe 
ability to send and receive telepathic where, and so far as the world knows to- matter of telegraphy of thought, but to 
communications is possessed by every day He is doing his best and most blessed there is one way in which certainly there is 
one. works, not by the imaginations of men or is a wireless telegraphy from spirit to Sc 
“Dr Watson’s theory is certainly a new their deified theories, but by the use of spirit, and that is from the spirit of God me 
one to me, and he may have a good foun- money, spoken or written words or tangi- to our soul. = 
dation for the same. My experience’ ble help. These visible things are the evi- “What is prayer else? And the won- se 
seems, however, to point to a theory dences of human brotherhood. There are’ dcerful thing about this telegraphy is that = 
based on the well-known laws of sympa- no doubt many things to be learned in the more you use it the stronger it works. la 
thetic molecular vibration.” the realm of the spiritual, but we must If you set those unseen waves in motion, hs 
= e+ still do good and be good, not by dream- and keep them waving, they will just by is 
3ishop Samuel Fallows, pastor of St. ing about it or theorizing, but by actually that motion get stronger and stronger, up 
2aul’s Reformed Episcopal Church, Chi- dealing with the thing itself.” and this will explain the necessity and th 
cago, said: ea ea | the power of continued prayer. If we ” 
“Telepathy has been proven beyond the Dr. Julia Holmes Smith said: “The sut- touch these lines, we get into a territory ™ 
possibility of a doubt. It is no longer a ject of telepathy is one to which I have of very wonderful and many yet unknown -_ 
theory; it is a fact. I have been inter- given a good deal of consideration for things. As the poet says there are many = 
ested in the matter of thought transfer- several years. I have also followed with things between heaven and earth of “< 
ence for years, and the thing Iam pon- _ interest the investigations of the Society which our school wisdom has not as yet ig 
dering now is how to bring the system of Psychical Research, of which I am a_ the capacity to dream. There are good Le 
into common everyday use. member. That one mind can influence an- and bad influences coming in contact with = 
“Telepathy, or spiritual telegraphy, or other at a distance has been clearly illus- us out of unknown spheres. The only 
whatever you may want to call it, works trated in my own experience at least thing I know and am sure of is the in- $y 
on precisely the same principle as the twice. fluence my Heavenly Father’ sends - 
new wireless telegraphy. In the first “On one occasion a dose of medicines through His spirit and His angels.” - 
case, thought waves travel through the the 
ether and in the other electric waves. * * * *® - 
To call thought a physical substance may He 
sound strange, but it is true neverthe- , oe 
less, and the waves of ideas travel from THE TRIALS OF AN AMATEUR EMPIRE BUILDER. ssi 
one person’s brain to another instantly, in : 
entire disregard to distance or interven- a 
ing obstacles such as buildings or moun- ay 
tains. ei 
“Before thought telegraphy lies limit- chi 
less possibilities in sending messages to a 
God and our fellow-men in all parts of at 
the eartb. I hail him as a benefactor of “mn 
his race who will teach people how to use ai 
this tremendous psychic force.” drat 
= #¢ *% 
= son: 
The Rev. Johnston Myers, pastor of Im- See 
manuel Baptist Church, Chicago, thinks it 


the theory is impractical. Tw Sipe ; 
“The th f Dr. Macl is high] ‘ | ¢ pe ee “ 
1e theory o r. Maclaren is ehiyv at > OG / j . PAS tia: ayy . . 
. Ciaren 1S higniy Wy oa A ap V\e ae) TLS ae \&Z thro 


imaginative.” he said. “There may be a 


Eng 
slight basis of fact in his suggestion that ; 


= . . | } V4 7 ] ‘ 4, 3 : 4 - ° > and 
people hundreds of miles apart can signal Ay IM WEN ipa Cea IZ : ee Z The 


to each other without the use of wires, shed 
but the facts do not warrant any such Plen 
broad assertion as he makes. In rare in- 
stances some singular coincidences take 
place, such as people thinking of each 


His ¢ ‘if as 
i i ia: Wk, x , } a) bias = ae Wy ae es. 
MAB Sz fh Ty then 
NAO ly Tee 
. and 


UNCLE SAM: “I reckon I'll have to squeeze a little harder to hold 'em down."’— Detroit Journal, dow; 
other at the same time, or being influ- cond 


yd 
ii 


keep 
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OUR DAY 


WHERE PROHIBITION DOES PROHIBIT 






SHERIFF PEARSON, OF.PORTLAND MAINE, DESCRIBES THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF 


AFFAIRS IN THAT STATE AS THE RESULT OF 


HERE is one Sheriff in the United States who believes in he 
strictly enforcing the Prohibition law against intoxica- 


ting liquors, not because it is good politics, nor neces- vere on the 
sarily because public sentiment is behind him, but because he — in political history. 


has a Wide-awake conscience on the subject and a will to do 


hard work. 


of Cumberland County, Me. The story of 


N tne second Sunday of last July 
O the people of Maine assembled 
themselves together in the different halls, 
churches and school-houses in 
cinct in the State to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the introduction of the 
Maine law into the State. The prohibi 


every pre- 


tive system remained on our statute 
book as a statutory law for %4 years, 
and the people had become 
strongly attached to it—they 


fell in love with it, and it seems 
to me that a whole generation 
is long enough to test any law. 
So after 34 vears, after genera- 
tions had iived and passed away 
under its enactments, what did 
We got together, 300 
of us, and we went to the legis- 
lature and asked them if they 
would not give us the privilege 
at the next 
upon the system of prohibition 
that we might test the people 
to find out whether they were 
in sympathy with or in opposi- 
tion to the prohibitive system, 
and so what was known as the 
Act 
was passed unanimously by the 


we do? 


election to vote 


Constitutional Amendment 


Legislature. 
to refuse 


They did not dare 
it—even the 
members of 


seven 
that 
House voted in favor of letting 
the people take it, and after 34 
years of a continuous trial, at 
the next election, we ruled and 
had a majority of the smallest 
vote that had been cast in the 
State for 25 years for constitu- 


Democratic 


tional prohibition. 

When the prohibitory law was 
enacted in Maine the population 
Was greater than it is today. 
Maine has built up the whole 
world, and we have retrograded, 
while perhaps you have been advancing, 
our population today is less tha: s 48 
at that day. At that day also poverty 
atounded in Maine. There was one little 
town sixteen miles from Portland which 
drank up the entire valuation of its per- 
sonal esiate every fourteen vears—a little 
farming community drank up its entire 


valuation. To make it plain, the farm- 
frs of that town poured down their 
throats every fourteen years in New 


England rum and molasses all their hens 
and chickens and turkeys and 
Then they went out by the barns and 
sheds and got all their agricultural im- 
Plements and swallowed them down, and 
then went out and got the old horses 


geese. 


and cows and oxen and swallowed them 
down, hoofs, tails and all. That was the 
Condition of that town. The 
keepers held the mortgages upon the real 


tavern- 





That man is Hon. Samuel F. Pearson. 


how he 


High Sheriff 


was led into 
estate of that town 1or more than 40 per 
cent of its valuation. That is the his- 


tory, the 


written history of the town of 


Ravmond—that was a fair sample of the 


whole of Maine. Of course there 


prosperous 


state 


were some men and pros- 


within its borders. 


State 


families 


perous 
In the entire of Maine there were 


fifty years ago five savings institutions 
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nod the wtole savings in five institutions 
hineunlea to less than $¥9U,00U, and the 


population was greater than it is today, 
while today, after fifty years of prohibi- 
tion, we have 57 savings banks in our 
State, we have 22 building and lean asso- 
ciations, 37 trust companies with aggre- 
gate deposits of more than $113,000,000 
the savings of the people under prohibi- 
tion, and there is no other thing that it 
attributed to. 

But some will say, “Prohibition has not 
in Portland, prohibition 


has not been enforced in Lewiston, there 


can be 


been enforced 


are 117 rum shops in Bangor. Then you 
may say there is the capital of your 
State, where vour Governor resides, and 


licenses 
paid in that city. That is so, and thar 
is no fault of the prohibitive system-- 
this to be 


there are 17 United States tax 


none whatever. I want dis- 


CLOSING SALOONS 

campaign is already well known to many readers of Our 
lay, and his surprising victory over three other candidates who 
regular tickets is one of the marvelous incidents 


In fourteen months he has wrought a 


vreat change in the history of that country, of which the City 
of Portland is the center. 


Any words froin a man so aggressive 


in good deeds cannot fail to be of general interest. 


tinetly understood, and that while T have 
given you the very worst phase of the 
thing, there is today four-fifths of the 
territory of Maine that is clean and clear 
from intoxicating beverages. 

Let me tell you a little incident that 
was given to me a few days ago in the 


chamber of the Superior Conrt His 
honor, the Judge, in telling iw:e of a 


friend of his, said tte was born 
and raised in a town a short 
distance from the city of Port- 
land, about 47 who had 
a chum, a school-mate who is 
now in Congress (I do not re- 
member his name). That man 
came back to his native town 
last summer to see and to visit 
the scenes of his childhood 
days. He took a violent cold 
and they sent for a doctor. He 
was threatened with pneumonia 
and the doctor said it would be 
necessary for him to have scme 
kind of an alcoholic stimulant, 
and the Judge told me that they 
Started at 11 o’clock at night 
and visited every home in that 
village and they could not get 
alcohol enough in that villase 
to make one dose, or enough to 
help a dying man. pro- 
hibition prohibit? 

I believed long ago that there 
were things about this rum bus- 
iness that we knew but little 
about, and so I took my satchel 
and took a trip and went over 
across on the other side of the 
ocean and stayed for fourteen 
consecutive months, visiting the 
hospitals of Europe, sitting be- 
side the best medical men, such 
as Dr. Richardson and Dawson 
and others, trying to find out 
about it, and today you can 
rest assured that alcohol holds no place 
whatever in the school of medicine other 
than a powerful stimulant, and yet we 
vre making all this fight over the curse 
»f aleohol and keeping it in our commu- 
nities to ruin our homes and to send 
down to drunkard’s graves and to drunk- 
ard’s eternities our young men and wom- 
en. It is of no use whatever even if it is 
« stimulant. There are others that are 
just as effective and the same kind of 
cannot come them. I will 
rive you a little experience. 

We have a little farm not far from 
Portland, and I usually go up there for 
a little while in the summer time. There 
are some grand-children in the family, 
and there was one little fellow by the 
name of Frank, who was always in trou- 
ble or in mischief of some_ kind. 
One afternoon the men were operating 


wiles, 


Does 


harm from 
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With their machines down in 
the meadow across from the house, aud 


Frankie had his shoes and stockings oj 


mowing 


auficr us you would make it hot for us. 
lie turned his saloon into a restaurant, 
and he had gone and got a billiard li- 


OUR DAY 


oy 


age.” I told them to go ahead, and there 
Wus a room 12 feet by 10 feet; just what 
1 missed, with a solid 12-inch wall, lined 


and his little pants rolled up. He said, cense and had the billiard tables up- with mattresses, so that you could roll a 
“T want to go down where the men are’ stairs and every day almost | had barrel of beer through three stories and 


working.” His mother said she did not complaints about men going there and never could hear it. 

want him to go, for she was afraid he petting intoxicated. I kept at work Now, I said, let’s find out where this 
would get hurt. “I won't get hurt, mam- all the time. One day I said I would = goes to. They took up all these floors 
ma.” “Well,” she said, “your father said have some warrants sworn out. ilis over three stories until they came down 
at noon time there was a hornet’s nest restaurant was in large four-story over the fourth story and then they came 
down there.” “I am not afraid,” so away brick building—his saloon was on the into the chimney and went down the 


he went. !n avery short time the air was 
Hlled with the most unearthly yells. He 
best time 


We 
foundation, 


searched 
the took 


and leaped up 


was coming home making 
it was possible. He came 
over the cmbankment, and ran into the 
sitting-rooiw, throwing himself down on 


thing. 


first floor and billiard hall on the seeond. 


everything, but could not discover any- 


After awhile 1 got out a warrant 


chimney three stories until they got to 


that place, dug it to the his restaurant. Floors had to all be 
out windows, and did taken up, and they were hard wood floors 


too. They went along until they came 
to a partition which led to beneath the 


for bar and there they found a faucet. This 


the couch. His mother was frightened that whole block. We went through his arrangement cost this fellow $2,200. He 
almost to death. She ran in and bathed place, but could not find a thing. We had been fooling us for four months be- 
his tears, saying, “My dear Frankie, what were almost discouraged, for we had fore we made these discoveries. 


is the matter.” Frankie could not say a worked for heurs. 


I said, “Let us go into 


Some liquor was being brought into 


word, but kept digging away at himself the next building,” where there was a Portland and we could not find out how 
awfully, and so his mother began to ex- large clothing establishment. “You don’t it was brought, but finally found that 
amine and pull out of his pocket a top, think Mr. Waterhouse would have any- it was brought in a wooden box marked 
twine, marbles, ete., etc... and presently thing in his siore?” I said, "Come on and “Hardware,” and it was coming through 
she pulled out a hornet. It had worked follow me.” We went through that the express company in that way. I 
itself into little Frankie's pocket, and — building but could find nothing. Now, { said to the deputies, “Let us get a war- 
it had stung him. 1 lay there and said, I have a warrant for the next one, raut for the Portsmouth and Boston Ex- 


laughed ({ couldn't help it), and 1 said, let us go into that. We will make a press Company. I do not believe the 
“Thank God for that experience.” Ilis clean thing of this block. Could not find court would give them a great deal of 


mother looked sharply at me and said, anything. 


“What do you mean?” IT said, “That’s an 
that is 


Then we went 


experience worth thousands to 


into 
looking at one of the two front 


damages, 


We will go down, and the next 


the next and on time those hardware boxes come in, we 


rooms, will examine them. .So that day in came 


me. I have been looking for months for I said “This one doesn’t look to me as twenty hardware boxes, inside of which 
an effective substitute as a stimulant for large as that one, and why should it was a copper lid, and when you took the 
aleohol, 2nd now | feel that when 1 hear not?” It was twelve feet shorter than copper lid off there was a tank that held 
any one tell that they need whisky or the other, and yet there was no door six gallons of whisky. That was marked 


brandy I ought to tell them to get 


nor opening to get into that Jost space. 


hardware, and this had been brought 


hornet and put it in their pants’ pocket.” ] went up on the roof, and T said, ‘Men. into Portland two months before we 
The liquor men for fifty years have re- get your pick-axes and put this piek-ax found it out. Prohibition does not pro- 

sorted to so many tactics to sell liquor in here,’ and they did and there was a hibit. Oh, no. 

that they have made it lively for us inPort- solid 12-ineh wall. But there was noth- I do not know that I shall live to see 

land. A friend used to come up almost ing else there. They became angry, anc the annihilation of the last saloon in 

every day to my office, and he would said, “There is nothing there; you wilt America. but T believe that there are 

say, “I always thought if you ever got have to pay for all this trouble and dam- those who will. 
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AN ARTIST DESCRIBES JAPAN. 


English wa- 


R. MORTIMER MENDES, the well-known 

tercolorist. after a second long stay in Japan has re- 
land with a portfelio bursting 
iction that there is no other 


turned to his rative 


with sketches and a profound conv 
country on the face of the globe half so well werth living in. 
Accordin= to Mr. Menpes. one of the chief characteristics of 
) Euro- 


which especially distinguishes them from 


the Japanese 


peans, is their intense fondness for flowers, an instinetive love 
of the beautiful and a poetieal appreciation of symbolism. The 


and in no more delight- 


Japanese nature is artistic in essence, 
ful manner is the art of 


tivation of flowers. Flowers are to them a 


people expressed than in the cul- 


souree of infinite 





and unending joy, of which the chief pleasure lies in their 
proper, placing and arrargen Every common Japanese 
workman has some little flower carefully placed beside him at 
his wor’s. The art of arranging flowers is an exact science. 

In Japan there are flowets blooming all the vear round: 
the country is a veritable paradise of flowers. When a cer- 
tain flower is at its height. whether it be the wisteria. the 


chrysanthemum or the azalea, that is a signal for a national 


and, dropping business and 
yut and streams through the 


holiday, all such minor considera- 


tions, the whole of Japan turns 


parks or? through the pienie in the sunshine under 


the flowers. 
was pint: with blossom. Ei 


“I arrived in Japan in the spring, and the country 


erything seemed so novel, so quaint, 


so unexpected to me. Things were large when T expected them 


to be sm2!!, and vice versa: the houses were made of paper: the 
elves look old. 


ring in at sweet-stuff shons 


women were anxious to make thems T was fasel- 
nated hy tha pyramids of children ¢: 
with their’ 


their gavty colored dresses painted t: 





s faces contrasting so oddly with 


look like butterflies 


rown, golden, seriou 


T was 
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surprised to see fowls with tails so long that they had to be 
wound up in brown paper parcels: the dogs that mewed like 
Material 
I wanted to make 
pictures of every pole and signboard I came across. Night in 
Japan fascinated me almost more than anything—the festoons 
of lanterns crossing from one street to another, yellow-toned. 
with black and vermilion lettering; the gayly dressed little 
people passing by on their wooden clogs or in rickshaws with 
swinging paper lantern drawn by bronze-faced coolies.” 


cats; miniature trees a hundred years old. 
for pictures surrounded me at every step. 


Mr. Menpes found the Japanese gardens wonderfully fasei- 
nating, and describes a visit to the famous iris gardens at Hori- 
kiri by night. These are about an hour’s ride from Tokio and 
are a popular resort. “To one who visits the gardens in the after- 
noon the changes that the flowers undergo are marvelous. In 
the full warm rays of the sun the great petals turning back 
toward their stems are rich and glowing in every shade. A little 
later and with the last rays of daylight all the darker flowers 
have disappeared, and where a short time ago stood a proud 
bed of royal color one can see only the ghastly heads of the 
pure white petals looming like phantom flowers in the purple 
night. . . . Tokio at night is seen at its best: the river is 
then more fascinating. Huge junks., with a solitary light at 
the masthead, elide by--fantastie shadows in the purple haze. 
The tea houses with their festoons of lanterns and orange in- 
teriors, in which one catches glimpses of singing girls in their 
brilliant dresses, gleam like golden patches in the cool purple; 
the bridges sparkle with lights: the shops are bright with 
color; and all through the city, to enjoy the coolness of the 
night air, groups of citizens are seated in the streets chatter- 
ing as gaily and as light-heartedly as only Japs can.” 
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OUR DAY 
A STEEL AND BULLET-PROOF COAT OF MAIL. 


Translated From Illustrirte Zeitung by Mrs. A. Boguslawsky. 


RECORD of the many attempts to 
assassinate reigning monarchs and 
the rulers of republics constitutes 

one of the saddest and most appalling 
chapters in the history of our times. 
Despite all efforts to frustrate the de- 
signs of the fanatics who are willing io 
sacrifice their own lives, it has been found 
impossible to give adequate protection te 
their intended victims. All the tests made 
heretofore with so-called steel and lbul- 
let-proof coats of mail have shown unsat- 
isfactory results. The ingenious Polish 
inventor’s coat is destined to solve this 
vexed problem. Numerous tests have 
proved its efficacy to protect the parts of 
the body which are covered by it against 
bullets as well as steel projectiles. And 
this wonderful garment is not made of 
metal, but of silk. 

It has the appearance of a sleeveless 
cloth waist-coat that covers the body 
from the neck to below the waist line 
and closes down the front. The 
chest and upper part of the abdo- 
men are covered by one layer of the protective fabric, which is 
about as thick as the material used for a heavy overcoat, while 
the back looks exactly like an ordinary waist-coat. This armor 
is closed on one side by means of hooks and eyes. It is very 
light, weighing only 34%, pounds, and it can be worn under a 
inan’s ordinary clothing without causing any discomfort or 
without being detected. The smooth, light yellow fabrie from 
which it is made is woven of undyed silk, and the secret of its 
marvellous power to resist the knife as well as the bullet is to 
be found in the elasticity and cohesion resulting from a pecu- 
liar manner of inter-weaving the threads. 

Tests made with a dagger or with a pointed file, such as 
Suchein used in his attack on the Empress Elizabeth, proved 
that the most forceful thrust failed to leave even a 
mark on this coat. And the would-be murderer would hardly 
find time to make a second attempt in order to find a vulnera- 
ble spot, after his first failure. 

A test with living material is full of dramatie interest. To 
See a man who exposes his vital organs, protected by the won- 
drous texture, to the deadly missiles, smilingly and without 


PUI, 





TESTING THE NEW ARMOR, 
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moving a muscle, because he feels sure 
that his invincible armor will not fail hin, 
is a thriling experience indeed. It is the 
marksman who feels a trifle uncomforta- 
ble when he aims a revolver, whose ecart- 
ridges would pierce a heavy board at 
arm’s length, at a man no further away 
from him. The shots rebound from the 
coat like hailstones on an iron armor, 
though they never miss their mark. All 
yointed projectiles fall to the ground witi: 
broken points, leaving little gray spots 
where they strike it. 

There is a great demand for Szcze- 
panik’s coat, in spite of the exorbitant 
price asked for it. A number of men :f 
high rank have provided themselves wit!: 
them. A certain very cautious gentleman 
wears two—one as an armor for the 
chest, and one to protect his back. It 
is to be hoped that the news of the in- 
vention and utilization of a reliable steel 
and bullet-proof coat, wili at least pre- 
vent murderous attacks at close range. 
If ihat end could be attained the new 
wonder would indeed be a boon. 

Szcezepenik, a young man of twenty-seven, has risen from 
the humble position of a Polish country school teacher to the 
proud rank of one of the foremost inventors of our day in the 
art of textile weaving. The Societe des Inventions Jan Szcze- 
panik et Co. is introducing and utilizing his fifty-five patents. 
His method of producing weaving-cards by means of pho- 
tography and electricity—a method that has brought about a 
and his tri-color 





complete revolution in the art of weaving 
weaving chair, by the aid of which all natural shades of color- 
ing can be produced by using only three colors, have won for 
him world-wide fame. His studies and experiments relative to 
weaving and its possibilities have resulted in the manufac 
ture of a fabric that is unexcelled for its firmness of texture 
and its marvelous strength of resistance. In trying to improve 
the qualities of this fabric he succeeded in making it invul- 
nerable in the true sense of the werd, though that was not his 
aim at the outset. Thus the dainty silkworm, and not Vulean, 
the formidable, is called upon to furnish the raw material for 
this wonderful armor. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


A DRAMATIC EPISODE IN THE RECENT NATIONAL GATHERING AT WASHINGTON. 
Written for Our Day by Jane A. Stewart. 


ERHAPS one of the most notable and interesting features 
of the recent session of the National American Suffrage 
Association in Washington was that of the Congressional 

hearing on the last day of the gathering. On this occasion a 
unique spectacle was presented in the appearance of a body 
of women from foreign lands before the solons of the nation 
to ask that their American sisters might receive at least the 
same recognition of citizenship under the law which the for- 
eigners themselves enjoyed. 

women in 
many countries where the ideal principles of democracy are 


It will come as a surprise to many to learn 1! 


unknown enjoy a status as law-makers and voters unknown 
to most women in this “land of the free.” This faet was 
abundantly demonstrated in a broadside of information as to 
suffrage in practice abroad. 

Probably no more effective an array of speakers was ever 
brought out to do battle in a more just cause. ‘There were the 
Russian, the Norwegian, the Mnglishwoman, the Swede, and the 
Australian. In addition there were gifted representatives from 
the enfranchised States of our Union to plead for the same 
measure of citizenship for women throughout the nation as 
conferred upon them. 

It is interesting to note the facts and arguments presented 


by the various speakers on this notable occasion. They are 


Significant of the trend of the times and the progress in the 
customs of other lands which are ever increasing toward the 
investment of woman with every power and opportunity which 
will enable her 1 stand side by side with her brothers in all 
the affairs of life. And they are luminous as to the geod re- 
sults ot equal suffrage wherever it is in vogue. 

The exponents were singularly gifted. in expression, in- 
tensely earnest and thoroughly informed. The. cultured Rus- 
sian, Mme. Sofia Levovna Friedland, open minded, clear-voiced 
and winning, trained in both Russian and American colleges, 
who has been voter in her own land ever sinee she was 21, 
pointed the interesting and pertinent fact that though very 
little suffrage is enjoyed by anybody in Russia, yet what little 
there is, is equally shared by qualified men and women. That 
in Russia men and women have the same equal rights in all 
affairs of state was happily emphasized.’ And the closing plea 
of the speaker, in simple, earnest, clearly enunciated English: 
“T hope I have your sympathies for the justice to women as 
practiced in my country.” seemed irresistible. 

It was peculiarly appropriate that the national president 
should call attention to the fact that though she had been a 
resident in four States, and a taxpayer in all of them, in this 
democratic land she had never enjoyed such privileges as these 
accorded to women in the most absolute monarehy of Europe. 
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It was the Australian, Miss Vida Goldstein, who expressed 
her extreme pleasure at the privilege of coming before a Coz- 
gressional committee to plead for the enfranchisement of “the 
noble American is in Australia, probably, that 
women have acquired the most complete panoply of citizenship 
yet accorded to women in any land. Australia has set the 
pace to civilized countries in long since giving its women 
school and municipal suffrage and is now about to crown all by 
bestowing the parliamentary suffrage. ‘The voting privilege is 
largely utilized by the women. None of the direful results pre- 
dicted have come to pass, it appears, for the women do not 
neglect homes or babies or seek public office. Neither are the 
men less gallant than formerly, but quite the reverse, for elec- 
tion day always reminded the speaker that the age of chivalry 
had not passed, so great were the attentions showered upon 
the women voters. 


woman.” It 


That the women in Sweden voted before ever an American 
man cast a ballot was the startling and true statement of Mrs. 
Emmy Evald, the representative of Sweden, where women have 
voted since 1736. Jt is aninteresting fact that men granted the 
franchise voluntarily before women asked it, in the north 
country. Women vote for every office excepting certain parlia- 
mentary positions, a point which in the near future will be 
gained. In support of her remarks, Mrs. Evald held up the 
printed statutes of Sweden wherein he who runs might read 
the facts. 

The statements of the Scandinavian delegates had in them 
many encouraging thoughts for the after political 
equality. For in Norway, too, it appears great advance has 
been made. It was refreshing to hear of the Common Councei! 
of Christiana where six women are helping to conduct the 
affairs of good city government. 


seekers 


In one district, a woman has 
been elected chief assessor and recently it has been decided by 


the Norwegian parliament that women can be members of 
juries and grand juries. In Norway only last May women tax- 
payers were granted municipal suffrage. From having always 
been a minor, the married woman in Norway has suddenl\ 
come of age, as Mrs. Gudrun Drewsen of Trondjheim, the 
speaker, said. 

That England should lead the United States in the principle 
of electoral representation, especially in view of the differ- 
ence in character of the two governments is a surprising fact. 
This point was well brought out by Mrs. Florence Fenwick 
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Miller who has herself served often on government boards jg 
London. The movement of political affairs in which women 
participate as actively as men was described as being as nat 
ural as breathing the air into ones lungs. 

It was an essential part of the graphic and systematic pre 
sentation of the practical workings of woman’s suffrage that 
the good results in our own States should be brought forward, 
In Wyoming, where equal suffrage has been the rule for 33 
years, the old arguments against woman’s suffrage have been 
entirely disproved. One of these—that it would impair wom. 
en’s intellect by bringing on the derangement caused by nerv- 
ous disease, was facetiously refuted. “Last year,” dryly re 
marked the speaker, “there were only three lunatics in the 
State, and all of these were men!” 

Yhat the political idea was not entering the home, but that 
there was going out from the home a better influence into the 
State was one of the points presented by the woman pro 
fessor from a Colorado college, who cited also the instance of 
saloons in one place being driven out by women’s votes; and 
That as 
great a percentage of women vote as do men was the pertinent 


happily declared this could be done wherever tried. 


statement by the Idaho representative, who votes not because 
it is her right, but because it is her duty. 

It was an cloquent and logical argument in which the na- 
tional president summed up the evidence so gladly given as to 
the suceess of equa! suffrage wherever it isin operation through- 
out the world. Enfranchised women are not neglecting time-hone 
ored and dearest duties. 
that they are trying to make the home 
better. listead of is a 


They are keeping home as the center 


with the difference 


stronger and broken homes, there 
uappier and more progressive state. 

It seemed apparent to even the disinterested listener that 
the weight of the splendid and telling pleas made by the en- 
franehised foreigners and others for the unfranchised women 
of America could not be lost: that the event should prove some 
thing more than a morning’s entertainment for the national 
The is evident, must in good time 
ripen and bear fruit in the provision by the National Govern 
the right of citizens of the United States to vote 

denied on account of sex. 


legislator. seed sown, it 


ment that 

not be And this country, it is 
plain. if it is to lead in the world’s march of civilization, must 
erant to its capable women citizens, the fullest privileges ac 
corded women in anv part of the globe. 
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WOMEN IN LOW GRADES OF EMPLOYMENT. 


HE rapid increase of fe- 
male workers in competi- 
tive employment has led 

many to fear that the finer wo- 
manly traits would be lost and 
that find 
themselves stooping to the low- 
est forms of labor. That the fear 
is well grounded appears in the 
discovery that thousands of wo- 
men are now displacing men in 
the Stock Yards district of Chi- 
cago. 


sor 


soon women would 
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the 
men in 


he rate 
succeeding 
Yards is surprising,” 
McDowell. “They are entering 
the packing-houses by the score, 
and with each who 
man is forced out. They are do- 
ing everything except the kill- 
ing. Strange as it may seem, they are wielding the knife, and 
with great dexterity.” 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 women and girls are on the pay 
rolls of the various Stock Yards houses. 
of the employes of the canning factories. The packers say this 
percentage has been stationary for a decade, but settlement 
leaders declare that there are twice as many women working 
as were on the books five years ago. 

So far as the employment of women is concerned in two 
typical houses are 2,000 women_and girls at work at an average 
wage of between $9 and $10 a week. In both concerns the 
girls, while taking work that once was done by men, are hired 
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WOMEN EMPLOYED AT THE STOCK YARDS IN CHICAGO. 


to do only light grades of labor, 

“The question is right here,” 
said one who works in another 
big concern. “The have 
been coming in here by the hun- 
dreds and they have taken the 
light work. There is not a girl 
and never will be a girl or wo 
man who will use the knife for 
slaughtering purposes, but they 
taken the 
money making jobs. 
more deft 
and where strength is not net 
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have easy and easy: 
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essary they are doing well. I 
am under the impression that 
no man has been forced out of 
work, but they have been foreed 
eut of easy work.” 

The girls cut and pack dried 
beef and label the cans. Beef 
is cooked for extracts and then packed by them. They cleat 
and pare vegetables and put them into cans for use. The meat 
extras are trimmed and cut up by them. All this is called 
“kitehen work.” In addition to that the canning companies 
have their girls solder the cans and feed the tin machines. 

“Was this work ever done by men?” was asked the trea’ 
urer of one of the largest slaughter houses. 

“Such work is better done by girls than by men and we al- 
do it. We are proud of our plant and 
They are all contented and draw good 
They dress well and have money and you will not be 
able to find one that agrees with Miss McDowell.” 
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THE ENIGMA OF ENGLISH POLITICS. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S INTERESTING PUBLIC CAREER. 


HE leading figure in English political life today is un- 
doubtedly Lord Rosebery. He has expressed his wil- 
lingness to leave his “lonely: furrow” and once more 

enter actively the political arena, and the question at present 
is, What party he will lead and what reforms he will institute 
should he be elected. 

The life-story of Lord Rosebery is most interesting and 
his many-sidedness is remarkable. 

The family of Archibald Philip Primrose, Earl of Rose- 
bery, Viscount Rosebery, Viscount Innerkeithing, Cord 
Primrose and Dalmeny and Lord Dalmeny and Primrose, and 
Baron Rosebery, for all its titles, does not belong to a race 
of great antiquity. As far as I can learn, the founder of 
the family was a certain trader and owner of a small sloop, 
and lived in the reign of Queen Mary. In 1650 Charles II. made 
one of the descendants a baronet, and the family since then, 
owing to a succession of fortunate marriages, have prospered 
so well that the present earl, independently of the enormous 
fortune he inherited from his 
late wife, is the owner of 32,411 
acres yielding an income of 
$150,000 a year. 

Lord Rosebery was born 
May 7th, 1847, in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square. After roughe 
ing it at an Edinburgh school— 
where, according to Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, a schoolmate, no one 
ever succeeded in getting him 
into a corner, either mentally 
or physically—he moved on to 
Eton, and from thence to Oxs 
ford, where he so failed to dise 
tinguish himself that, on suc- 
ceeding to the title on the death 
of his grandfather in 1868, he 
quitted college without ate 
tempting to take a degree, and 
just three months before reach- 
ing his majority. Still, his lord- 
ship as a lad, we are assured, 
displayed some of the qualities 
which have since won him so 
great a reputation; for he was 
only fourteen when a speech he 
made at a Volunteer gathere 
ing at Dalmeny, the family 
seat, caused Mr. Dundas of 
Dundas to exclaim: “The 
speech which you have just 
listened to has come from 
one of England’s future Prime 
Ministers.” The occasion being a festive one. no importance 
need be attached to this prediction, especial!y as the suceess 
which attended his lordship when he rose in the House cf 
Lords in 1871, in his favorite uniform of an Archer of the Scot- 
tish Guard to second the address in reply to the Queen's 
speech was anything but remarkable, for all the praise lav- 
ished on it by the press. Much greater acumen seems to 
have been displayed by his future wife. Hannah Rothschild, 
who, meeting him for the first time in 1870. was so struek by 
the force and originality of his character that she sent him 
anonymously a curious old steel casket, of Italian workman- 
ship, with a cunningly contrived lid, in which to keep his papers 
when he became Prime Minister. It was not till after his 
marriage that his lordship learned who the fair prophetess was. 

On leaving college Lord Rosebery, in company with the 
millionaire Marquis of Bute, traveled abroad, the tour being 
so prolonged that there was hardly a country he did not visit. 
On his return he took his seat in the Upper House, and began 
devoting himself to public affairs. 

At first he made no great impression, which was not 
strange, for Lord Rosebery physically is not the man one 
would expect ‘him to be from his portrait. He is below the 
medium height, his presence is not imposing, and his fine 
head is set on a body which inclines to stoutness. Wateh 











LORD ROSEBERY. 


Lord Rosebery in repose—as the writer has frequently done— 
and it will never occur to you—as it does when you gaze at 
i.ord Salisbury—that you are in the presence of a nobleman 
who has been Prime Minister of England. it is only when 
he rises to speak that the qualities reveal themselves. Then, 
with face aglow, eyes flashing with either merriment or stead- 
fast resolve, the mobile lips all power and concentration, you 
see the difference between Lord Rosebery speaking and Lord 
Rosebery silent. 

The Seotech, as was natural they should, took his measure 
much quicker than the English. An address to the members 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Society in 1871; a wonderfully 
eloquent rectorial address to the students of the University 
of Aberdeen, November ith, 1880; followed by one to the 
University of Edinburgh in 1882, led, after his unveiling of 
the twelfth statue to Robert Burns, to his admirers styling 
him the “Unerowned King of Scotland.” 

Subsequent to these eiforts his qualities rapidly asserted 
themselves. He was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Midlothian in 
1884; Privy Seal and First Com- 
missioner of Works, 1885; For- 
eign Secretary from February 
6th to August, 1886, when a 
difference with Mr. Gladstone 
—the particulars of which 
have never been explained-— 
led him to resign; Foreign 
Secretary again, 1892-94; Chair- 
man, first London County Coun- 
ceil, 1889-90, and again for 
some months in 1892; K. ‘4, 
1892; First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, Prime Minister, and Lord 
President of the Council, 1591. 

In the transaction of the 
duties attaching to all these 
offices Lord tosebery has 
shown himself as great a glut- 
ton for work as Lord Salisbury. 
At the Foreign Office he used to 
toil sometimes eighteen hours 
a day and as Chairman of the 
London County Council he pre- 
sided over, during twelve 
months, forty-four public meet- 
ings of the committees, besides 
innumerable meetings for the 
settlement of points of policy, 
and so forth. 

In 1890 he experienced the 
greatest sorrow of his life. His 
wife, Hlaunah, daughter and heiress of Meyer-Amschel Roths- 
child, of Austria—whom he had married in 1878, Lord Bea- 
consfield giving the bride away—died of typhoid fever, leaving 
two sons and two daughters. The strength of the gentle, 
iovable lady had heen so severely taxed by the arduous nature 
of her social duties that, when the dreaded fever laid her low, 
she had no strength to battle against such an insidious foe. 
The deep affection she bore her husband was shown in her 
will. She not only left Lord Rosebery the whole of her large 
fortune, exceeding $3,500,000, but she bequeathed him some 
18,000 acres of land, as well as her Norfolk seat and the stately 
Mentmore, Bueks, which contains works of art worth consid- 
crably over a million. 

To assuage the poignancy of his grief, Lord Rosebery be- 
took himself to literature, and wrote a work on William Pitt, 
which the historian of the future is likely to pronounce the 
best life of that great statesman. Although the grace and 
refinement of the style remind the reader of John Morley, 
Lord Rosebery is no plagiarist. Indeed, one has only to read 
some of his Foreign Office dispatches to see that he inherits 
ill the literary distinction of his mother, Lady Dalmery, 
afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, an authoress of conspicuous 
ability. 

His tact enables him to contract semi-political alliances 
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which would be fatal to most statesmen. The brewers and 
distillers, for instance, still believe him to be their best friend, 
and they confidently predict that he will be against anything 
which will injure their trade. For all that, he has succeeded 
in impressing the followers of temperance that at heart he 
is with them, and that if he dves not openly advocate their 
views and denounce their opponents, it is only because he can 
further their object best by working quietly; and the capitai- 
ists are told to trust him because, having a great stake in the 
country, it is very unlikely that he will do anything rash or 
revolutionary. In fact, his lordship is such a very multiplex 
personality that many profess to see in him seven distinct 
Lord Roseberys: 1, the Home Rule Lord Rosebery; 2, Union- 
ist Lord Rosebery; 3, Democrat Socialist Labor Radical Lord 
Rosebery; 4, Lord Rosebery, the political boss, pulling the 
strings behind the veil; 5, Lord Rosebery, the man above 
party; 6, Lord Rosebery the Sphinx; and 7, the Newmarket 
Lord Rosebery. 

The life of a prominent politician is, of course, full of care- 
fully-nursed mysteries, but for all this, I believe that in the 
Newmarket Lord Rosebery is to be found the real personality 
of his lordship. He has a lovely seat—Dalmeny Park—but he 
seldom goes there. When the Queen and Prince Consort vis- 
ited his grandfather in 1842, her Majesty wrote in her private 
journal: “The park is very beautiful, with the trees growing 
down to the sea. It commands a fine view of the Bass Rock, of 
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Edinburgh, and of the Firth. The house is quite modern, and 
is very pretty and comfortable.” 

It was rather curious how he came to purchase this do- 
main. In 1872 he was negotiating for Burwood, a lovely place 
near Weybridge, when a friend took him to see The Durdans, 
which was then in the market. 

The story runs that he was admiring the softness and re- 
pose of the sylvan glades, when a wood-pigeon flew out of the 
wood and lighted on a neighboring tree. Presently its soft, 
clear note broke the silence of the scene. 

“That decides me,” said his lordship. ‘To hear wood- 
pigeons cooing within fifteen miles of Hyde Park Corner is in 
itself a sufficient recommendation.” 

So the next day he sent a cheque to the solicitor of the 
estate for $625,000, and the place became his. 

In council Lord Rosebery is sagacious, cautious, but firm. 
In debate his readiness in retort, his rapidity of thought make 
him a truly formidable opponent. Judging from his dispatches, 
many of which I have read with the object of forming a true 
estimate of his character, he is neither jealous of his agents 
nor afraid to trust them. He may be, as it is said he is, a 
bundle of unexhausted possibilities; but, on the other hand, he 
is a refined, cultured English gentleman, whose whole life 
seems based on the noble ambition of writing’ his name per- 
manently on the pages of his country’s history. If this is so, 
he has succeeded. 
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HOW UNCLE SAM’S MONEY IS GUARDED. 


THE NEW VAULT WHERE §¢0,000,000 OF BANK NOTES IS STORED. 


Department- which-will store $90,000,000 in bank notes 

has called renewed attention to the safeguards which 
surround’ Uncle*Sam’s money. The new vault is twelve 
feet square, and its walls rise to a height of twelve feet. The 
lining of Uncle Sam’s new money chest is composed of Besse- 
mer steel plates: three-eighths of an inch in thickness and these 
are securely fastened by means of huge screws and bolts to a 
framework of steel, which is built into the masonry. All the 
pigeonholes, nearly 6,000 in number, are of steel, and there is 
not an inch of inflammable material in the furnishings of the 
rault. 

This new vault can be entered only through the old vault, 
and its location is impossible to determine from the outside of 
the building. The Government has even gone so far as to put 
in false windows, heavily curtained, to deceive any one who 
might try to determine the resting place of the treasure from 
the outside. Two special guards who have for years done sen- 
try duty over the banknotes guard the new vault as they 
guarded the old. But even if these guards could be overcome, 
the bank robber who had reached the entrance to the vault— 
which he could never do, by the way—would be able to get no 
further, for the doors are practically impregnable. 

Aside from this passive protection in all its various forms 
the gigantic storehouse of wealth opposite the White House 
has the benefit of one of the most complete systems of guards 
ever devised. About seventy watchmen are employed and they 
work in three reliefs, patrolling the entire building at all hours 
of the day and night. In the office of the captain of the 
watch are recording instruments, to which each watchman 
must send an automatic report once every half hour while on 
duty. 


TT: completion of a wonderful new vault at the Treasury 


The captain’s office is continually in communication 
with the Chief of Police of Washington, the commandant at 
Fort Meyer and the commandant of the Washington arsenal, 
so that in the event of an emergency the police or a cavalry 
or artillery force could instantly be summoned. 

Stacked in the various parts of the building where money 
is stored are sufficient weapons to arm over 1.000 men, and 
quantities of ammunition. The interior of the building is also 
honeycombed with wires to facilitate quick communication, 
and should any foolhardy robber attempt to intimidate the 
Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer or Cashier the official would 
only have to press a button under his hand to bring an armed 
force to his assistance in less than thirty seconds. At 5 
o’clock each day all the doors of the Treasury Building are 
closed, save those at the main entrance, and by 6 o’clock every 
person, save the watchmen, must have left the building and 
the keys to all the various doors been delivered to the captain 


of the watch. Assisting the guards on the inside are a num- 
ber of outside watchmen stationed in sheltered posts or 
watch houses, so disposed as to command every foot of the 
exterior of the building and its approaches. 

The transfer of the newly printed currency from the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing to the Treasury Department 
and the despatch of consignments of bank notes from the na- 
tional treasure house to the railroad stations are character- 
ized by watchfulness equally thorough. Some of the wagons 
employed are virtually great iron safes on wheels. Two guards 
occupy the seat with the driver, two others have places on the 
top of the van, and a trio of employes stand upon a broad 
step at the rear. All are, of course, fully armed. For the de- 
livery of express shipments of coin and currency there are 
employed wagons with heavy iron screens, and these, like the 
vans just mentioned, are protected by armed guards on the in- 
side and outside. Waldon Fawcett recently stated in the 
Washington Star that no attempt has ever been made to hold 
up one of these wagons. Nothing less than an artillery com- 
pany would have much chance of success, as the wagons are 
practically fortresses as well as safes. 

An amazingly intricate and complex system of safeguards 
prevails at the Bureau of Printing and Engraving at Washing- 
ton, where are printed all the currency, Government bonds and 
other securities, particularly as regards the engraved plates. as 
the theft of a package of bank notes would be a small matter 
compared to the loss of plates which would print the face and 
reverse of a bank note, and which would confer upon their 
possessor a virtually inexhaustible fount of riches. 

The responsibility for the safety of the printing plates 
really rests upon three men. Each of the large doors of the 
vaults contains three combination locks, one of which is oper- 
ated by each member of the trio of trusted employes. It is 
that all three in order to open 
any door, and should one of them be absent at any time all 


necessary men he present 
work in the big printing establishment would necessarily be at 
a standstill until he should return 
some 


unless he had authorized 
him, and had informed him of 
the combination of the lock over which he has custody. Ia 
more than a quarter of a century not a single plate in use at 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving has been lost, but a few 
months ago some persons succeeded in securing several sheet® 
of printed currency, and it has not been possible as yet to ap- 
prehend the culprits. However, in view of the relentless, un- 
tiring policy which the United States secret service always fo!- 
lows in such cases, it may be taken for granted that it will onlv 
be a matter of time until the thief is placed behind prison 
hars. 
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EXCAVATIONS 


WHAT HAS BEEN BROUGHT 
TO LIGHT IN REGARD TO 
© THE ELDER PLINIUS 3 


NEAR 


POMPEII 











TRANSLATED FOR OUR DAY. 








blessed stretch of land that bounds 
the Gulf of Naples has enriched the world 
with works of art and antiquities that 


i ie: soil of Campania Felix, the 


have served to revive ancient customs and 
usages ever since the re-discovery of 
Pompeii, over 150 years ago. In wander- 
ing through certain quarters of the old 
eity, the visitor finds only one thing miss- 
ing to make the illusion complete—the 
inhabitants of the houses, going about 
their daily work. 

It is a well-know fact that the exca- 
vators have brought to light many of the 
Pompeiians who were smothered by 
streams of ashes and lava. The plaster 
easts of such bodies, men and women, old 
and young, as exhibited in the museums 
at Pompeii, make a pathetic picture. The 
astounding proposition to re-vivify one of 
these—a well-known historical figure— 
was nade not long ago to the explorers 
who are interested. 

The possibility of bringing to life no 
less a personage than the elder Plinius, 
the renowned author of the voluminones 
work, “Naturalis Historia,” who perishe'l 
during the catastrophe (A. D. 79) certain- 
ly offers interesting problems. His 
nephew, the younger Plinius, left two 
letters that have since become famous, 
in which he gives a detailed account of 
his uncle’s death. The latter, who was 
the commander of the fleet stationed at 
Misenum, attempted to save some friends 
who lived near the voleano. He had 
hopes of conducting them safely to one 
of the ships, but the sea seemed to open 
up yawning depths, the shores had the 
appearance of moving forward, and the 
huge mountain seemed ready to topple 
over. When Plinius tried to leave the 
room in Stabia, where he had gone for a 
moment of rest, the flames and the fumes 
of sulphur that seemed to rise up out of 
the earth caused his death. These details 
are interesting in connection with a news 
item that has recently gone the rounds 
of the press. The skeleton of an old Ro- 
man which was found in the neighbor- 
hood of Pompeii is supposed to be that of 
Plinius the elder. The following account 
gives the details of the discovery. 

An engineer named Gennaro Matron 
found parts of an extensive dwelling on a 
Piece of land belonging to him, situated 
between the Molino di Bottaro and the 


Molino di Resa. A very large skeleton 





with a bronze lamp was found im one of 
the halls, other skeletons, eight or ten in 
number, with gold coins, rines and other 
trinkets, were scattered about at a dis- 
tance of twelve feet from the first one. 
One of the group was found leaning 
against a column, buried up to the hips 
in bits of pumice-stone, its head covered 


with ashes. ‘This skeleton wore a gold 
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chain made of 64 rings, and bracelets 
shaped like a snake. A short Roman 
sword with an ivory handle, its bronze 
hilt ornamented with a sea shell, was 
found next to it. The fragments of a 
bronze sedan chair and forty other skel- 
etons with silver and bronze coins and a 
few small bottles complete the list of 
the discovery. This aecount has given 
rise to strange surmises. The man of 


giant stature is supposed to be a slave, 


Bee ere ee) 
whose lantern served to illuminate the 
way for the people who tried to fly at 
the first signs of the eruption of Vesu- 
vius; the noble Roman with the sword 
and the gold chain, who occupied the se- 
dan chair, is Plinius, followed by his 
friends and a troop of marine soldiers. 

It does seem as though the wish was 
father to the thought in this startling 





BRONZE LAMP SCUPLADEL! 
array of facts and surmises, for this fas- 
cinating flight of the imaginatien can be 
nothing more than a mere conjeeture. 
Still there can be no doubt of the facts 
relating to the find. The skeleton in 
question is probably that ef some name- 
less inhabitant of Pompeii, who had tried 
to find safety in flight when the catastro- 
Phe came. The tinds are full of interest, 
but any other deduction would be an ex- 
aggeration. 


MONOCLES ARE AGAIN IN FASHION. 


_ monocle is slowly coming back to 
town again, says a writer in the London 
Express. Not since the days of Major Pen- 
dennis ard the Iron Duke, whem the old sol- 
dier tried to copy, has there been anything 
like the vogue which is now setting in in sin- 
gle eyeslastes. Some who claim to know 
trece the ecrigin cf the rew fashion to the fact 
that cfficers serving in South Africa have 
found them verv serviceohle: ethers rut thein 
down to a revival at the classic centers of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
At an establishment in New Bond streer 
which for vears has supplied the elite with 


m cles, an Ex>ress re~resentative was in- 





formed see the new craze has been im proge 
ress for séme time. It is an undoubted fact 
that there is a growing demand for a partic- 
ular type of eyeglasses manufactured in 
America, which is peculiarly adapted to sensi- 
tive eyesight. To a question whether the 
wearing of the single eyeglass was not so 
much a necessity as a foppish fod, the Ex- 
press man received as a reply that of one 
hundred men wearing monocles there would 
be, perhaps, about twenty wearing plain non- 
magnifying glasses—window panc—purely for 
ernainent. The rest weuld require the use of 
the monccle to help the defective sight of one 
or the other eye. 
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PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH: . 


SOME VALUABLE FACTS ON ITS PRESENT RESOURCES: 

















HE “New South” which inspired the 
‘4% tongue and pen of Henry W. Grady 
is more and more becoming a reality. [n 
the midst of cotton plantations great 
factories are rising, the rotation of crops 
is being encouraged, mines are develop- 
ing and vast and prosperous cities be- 
token the increasing wealth of all classes. 
The anniversary number of The Manu- 
facturers’ Record of Baltimore is almost 
entirely given to a description of the 
South and its industries. 


stantly increasing. The fact that fruit 
can be picked after it has ripened and 
shipped in the best condition to the East- 
ern markets gives the South a great ad- 
vantage in this industry. 

Consider the vast tracts of timber. Fore- 
most among the timber interests is the 
yellow pine, with its many varied uses, 
safely one of the most useful kinds of 
wood that grows. The annual product of 
long-leaf yellow-pine lumber is of iin- 





































Among other contributors is 
H. M. Atkinson of Atlanta, 
who writes of the progress 
of the South during the past 
fifteen years. He says, among 
other things: 

In natural resources the 
South is by far the richest 
section of the United States. 
It is natural to mention the 
cotton crop first, and it is 
the most remarkable of all. 
Look back over a long period 
of twenty years, and can 
anything approaching a fail- 
ure of this crop be recalled?” 
Take 10,000,000 bales as an 
average annual crop, and see 
what it means.. At 7 cents 
per pound this average crop, 
grown out of the ground 
each year, amounts to $350,- 
000,000, to say nothing of the 
cottonseed and its products, 
worth, in addition, $60,000,- 
000. A few years ago the 
cottonseed, beyond what was 
needed for planting, was 
thrown away. Today an im- 
mense business has grown 
up for the handling of the 
seed and its manufacture 
einto many articles of com- 
merce. Great advance has 
been made in the handling 
and baling of cotton, so that 
an immense saving is being 
effected in every step con- 


until it reaches the mill. It 


crop and cottonseed alone. 


soil that can be grown in the 
Southern States. Look over 
the ground from Virginia on Value 
Mississippi river and _ the Value 
Gulf of Mexico. It would™be 
difficult to name a fruit or 
vegetable that 
successfully produced. The 
fruit industry in Georgia and 
Florida has grown to be of 
great importance, and is con- 


Total 


Total 


nected with the handling of This is a composite portrait of 
the crop, from the beginning representing marked successes in the. 


is scarcely going too far to It 
say that the South can grow following 
rich from the savings that 

can yet. be accomplished in 

the handling of the cotton 


the north down south to the ucts 


products 


eannot be ucts 
\age-earners in manu- 
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deavor which have given the South material advancement. i 


This man typifies twenty years’ increase in Southern pro- 


Consider next the long and cuetivity shown in the following figures: 
varied list of products of the OPUlATION 6. cece rece ees 16,000,000 - 
Value manufactured 


05,000 


productivity per 
capita of population. $64 $118 84 


twenty Southern men 


various lines of en- 


= 900,000 44 ance of the 


793,000 169 


mense value. In addition, there are areas 
of hardwood forests that have barely 
been touched. : 

There is a long list of minerals and 
building stones. The marble quarries in 
North Georgia have just fairly started. 
Granite of the best quality is to be had, 
clay in the best quality for bricks, iron 
ore of many varieties. These are only a 
few. 

Coal of the best steaming quality is to 
be found over a wide area of the South. 
There seems to be no limit to the produc 
tion of coal. 

Discoveries of oil have added a new 
and important item recently to the long 
list of riches. The growth of the rural 
population of the Southern 
States during the decade 
ending in 1900 shows most 
strikingly the advantages of 
the climate and soil that 
this section possesses. ‘The 
census of 1900 shows a total 
gain in the rural population 
of all the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union from 
1890 to 1900 of 4,449,600. Of 
this total gain, fourteen 
Southern States, excluding 
Missouri, furnished 2,640,720, 
or nearly 60 per cent of the 
total increase of the whole 
country in rural population, 
while all the remainder of 
the Union, including the im- 
mense States and Territories 
of the West, furnished 1,80°.- 
880, or about 40 per cent of 
the whole increase in rural 
population. 

This is a most striking 
fact when it is borne in 
mind that great immigration 
bureaus have been in con- 
stant operation with a view 
to carrying 





foreign emi- 
_ grants to the States and Ter- 
ritories of the great West, 
and that none of the in- 
crease of population by the 
South was brought about by 
an influx of people from for- 
eign lands. 

Furthermore, this fact be- 
comes even more important 
when it is remembered that 
many of the States of the 


nion absolutely show, by 


shows the average Southern man of affairs with the the census of 1900, less rural 
physical qualities: population than they had by 

BR i i556 0e demu Acero .. 51 vears 9 months. the census of 1890. 

PROTOUNG 565%. nio wince OMe aise apes 5 feet 10 inches. While the rural population 

PUR eto nw:dsddatete ewan 75 pounds. of the Southern States in- 


creased 17.4 per cent, the rue 
ral population of all the bal- 
country in- 
creased only 9.2 per cent. 


products ...ceeeeeese $457,000.060 $1,466,000,000 229 Nor does this mean that 
mineral prod- the Southern population in- 
ce $17,000,000 $115,000,000 576 creased only in the rural 
of agricultural districts, for the cities and 
pcos; 5:8 iarg.Aiais $571,000,000 $1,200,000,000 110 towns of the South increased 
value of all prod- during the same decade 35 

i tacks ee Rie me Bae ae $1,045,000,000 $2.781,.000.000 165 


per cent of the total increase 
of the South, while the in- 
crease of the country ix 
tricts was 65 per cent of the 
total gain. 
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‘associated with it. 


OUR DAY 


THE IDEAL HOME AND DOMESTIC SERVICE 






SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ELEVATION OF ALL OCCUPATIONS IN BEHALF OF 
LIVING AS FINE ART 
By ANNIE COBDEN-SANDERSON 


ROM early times there has been something sacred in the 
domestic hearth, and the oldest and most persistent, per- 
haps, of all the religions of man had its altar there. 

The fire which there sacredly burnt for so many centuries 
seems now itself about to be extinguished, and with it much 
of the feeling of love and reverence which has been forever 
Science and modern progress can indeed 
substitute in its stead the commodious gas stove and luminous 
electricity, but will they carry with them associations of 
beauty and romance to the generations to follow? I think not. 
Or will the feeling for home also disappear, and the love of 
conquest take the place of the love for the domestic hearth. 
Life is curiously interwoven, and perhaps this modern desire 
for expansion is one of the outcomes of a distaste for the nar- 
rowness of a restricted home life. I wish, then, now to con- 
sider what can be done to make the home more attractive and 
more in sympathy with the larger life of today. 


There needs to be evolved the ideal house, the real home 
for all who dwell in it. Now let me say I consider it funda 
mental to the successful carrying out cf such a scheme that 
the kitchen should be looked upon as the workshop, the «axle 
upon which the whole machine revolves. Make it the most ar- 
tractive room in the house, let it shine with the brazen vessels 
as the old Dutch and German kitchens of former days. Do 
away with black lead, and substitute, where possible, clean 
tiles, consume and use your smoke, and let science help you to 
make life easier, healthier. and better. 


mestic service as a profession where ability will be recognized, 


Then look upon do- 


where skill is always needed, and where those who wish anil 
try may rise to honorable and useful positions. 

It is the hopeless drudgery of service as at present con- 
ceived which keeps so many from it. 
often harder work and more unpleasant duties, but she is re- 


A hospital nurse has 


spected, and her calling looked upon as an honorable one. 
Why should not the same respect be felt for the household 
worker? Only this will make it possible for well educated 
girls te accept positions in service. 
but go instead to the more crowded und less healthy places in 
factories and shops, or the hard life of a pupil teacher. Why 


must Art be considered to consist in painting a picture, or 


At present they will not, 


or embroidering a cover, 
all delightful occupations, if done for the love of the work 
and not for the money value alone; but why may not the mak- 
ing of bread, the stirring a custard, the mixing a salad be 
also looked upon as an art, and all life be an enjoyment, and 
drudgery abolished? At present life is hidden in the base- 
ment out of sight, sometimes accompanied with dirt and some- 
times with blackbeetles, while enjoyment sits in the drawing 


deccrating a wall, or binding a book, 


Toom, tries to be amused, does not always succeed, and then 
abuses life. 

When I lived in a rich suburban neighborhood, there was 
a fine old country house a few miles distant, the owner of 
which I was given to understand was out of her mind. Upon 
making inquiries I discovered, however, that the only reason 
given for this statement was that she had been found by ecaill- 
ers one day cleaning her own front door step. 
what should we think of her now! That beautiful picture in 
Homer which has been handed down to us through all these 
centuries, of the King’s daughter accompanied by her maidens, 
washing linen at the river bank. Alas, there are few clear 
streams left, and no King’s daughter to show us the charm and 
dignity of work. 

Art has been substituted for work. Art is the calling a 
young lady chuoses and the one considered suitable to her po- 
sition. Work is for slaves. Formerly art and work were one, 
and life was beautiful; now they are divided and life is hideous. 

The enormous increase of wealth poured into this country. 
and the example set hy a luxurious and idle class, has had a 
demoralizing effect on the workers, and it is to counteract this 
evil that I now call upon the rich to come forward and help in 
establishing in the midst of the luxury and misery which sur- 
Tound us an ideal of domestic life, which may survive the 
folly of fashion. Democrat though I am, I do believe that 


Poor Nausicaa, 


education must come from above, even as I know demoraliza- 
tion has come. It is not for us to address the workers and 
ask them to adopt the virtues of thrift, industry, and sobriety, 
but rather let us turn to the rich and remind them of their 
duties and responsibilities. 

In our great cities, with their crowded houses, insecurity 
of work, constant change brings a recklessness, a hopelessness, 
a despair. In houses with families living in one room or per- 
haps two rooms, where is the home, where can the love of 
home be? Let us not also destroy the desire for a home. And 
those little houses dwelt in by the lower middle class, there 
is an absence of beauty and homeliness. The parlor never 
used, full of plush frames, plush cushions, things to hold dust 
There also is an ideal needed, and they 
snight follow a good example as they have a bad one. 

I believe there are some of us who have not lost the feeling 
of repose which the white-washed walls, the clean scrubbed 
floors, and plain rush-bottom chairs can give, and who would 
gladly exchange them for all the silk and plush of modern up- 
holstery. With our present smoke-ridden atmosphere, cleanli- 
ness is often a luxury, and in the great manufacturing cities 
un impossibility. Her hand-maiden, simplicity, is, however, 
always available, though we have now almost forgotten her. 


il 


and to be useless. 


On the burning question of domestic service, let me say 
that all my sympathies are with the servants, and if they are 
bad and incompetent—and a great many are both—their faults 
are generally due to the ignorance and inefficiency of the mis- 
tress. Good housekeepers are able still to find good servants, 
and, as a whole, they are an exceedingly honest and hard-work- 
ing race; their great fault is that they no longer wish to be 
servants, and I for one say, no wonder. On the one hand a dis- 
satisfied race of mistresses, expecting much, giving grudgingly, 
and seeing only their side of the bargain. 
tion to 
work as an evil, pursued only for the sake of the reward of- 


In constant opposi- 
them is the class serving without love, looking upon 
fered, and to be escaped from at the first available moment. 
There is no respect, no ideal on either side, only fear and dis- 
trust I 


hope and believe there are many exceptions, but 


i think you will tind them in the housholds where per- 
sonal devotion is still felt and the rule is one of love rather 
than fear. 

Domestic service is still not only the largest women’s in- 
lustry, but is the largest single industry for cither men or 
women; but the census shows it to be declining rapidly. It 
allows very little opening for mental improvement or develop- 
nent, it represents a remnant of slavery of the worst kind. and 
ibove all it is not respected. In the houses of the rich, which 
Seorge Moore has so vividly depicted, morals are !ax and 
temptations are great, and I eannot imagine a careful mother 
desiring her daughter to enter into this life, but these are 
the places where wages are high and work not so hard as in 
the more respectable households. And work is very hard and 
wages sinall in a great many houses, and what is worse the 
character and health of a girl are often ruined. T may say 
frankly that T know many households in which it would be im- 
possible for any servant not to deteriorate, and they are often 
the families of advanced thinkers, who look upon household 
work as of little importance, give it no thought or attention, 
and at the same time they expect their servants to be unfailing 
in their duties. How would their own daughters behave in 
such a position, I wonder? 

The most humane of all our modern writers described 
many years ago the sorrows of the poor little Marchioness 
in her underground kitchen, and there are many Marchionesses 
left, who find no Dick Swiveller to come to their rescue, and 
Sally Grass continues her empire of torture. Dickens also de- 
scribed the type of nurse then in vogue, in the character of 
Mrs. Gamp, and the imagination was touched and a new order 
of nurse was created, a class to be admired and respected, and 
who have risen to the-high level of devotion and self-sacrifice 
which was placed before them. 

In his preface to “The Economist,” Ruskin says, “This 
book contains the ideal of domestie life: describing in sweet 
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detail the loving help of two equal helpmates. lord and lady; 
their methods of dominion over their household; of instruction 
ifter dominion is secure; and of laying up stores in due time 
Like the ideal of stately 
l:nighthood, he adds, this ideal of domestie life cannot be 
changed; nor can it be amended, but in addition of more 
variously applicable detail, and enlargement of the range of 
the affections, by the Christian hope of their eternal duration.” 


for distribution in due measure. 


This needed spiritual touch has been given by a woman, 
who leaving ease and comfort went to a distant land, and 
there deveted herself to the hard life of a manual worker. 
Later on she evolved in a paper ealled the House-book, a 
scheme of domestic living, in which all artiiicial distinetions of 
rank, oceupations and creeds were to be abolished, and family 
groups to. become a machinery for social serviee, and house- 
holds to be formed to secure the advent of ideal good. 

And thus it is the ideal good which here as elsewhere must 
be invoked to transform into accordance with it the harsh 
relations of the domestic service of today. 


—> 
THE GROWTH OF FIDELITY INSURANCE 


URING the last half dozen years the business of issuing 

fidelity and guarantee insurance in the United States 

has grown to immense and extremely lucrative pro- 

portions. Froin the first company organized in 1857, the busi- 

ness has grown until there are now eight companies doing this 

line of business in the United States, four of these havine been 
organjzed in 1895. 

The particular business of the first company was that of 
issuing bonds to indemnify employers for the dishonest acts 
of employes. and the older companies still adhere strictly to 
this line. The newer companies, finding this field fairly well 
filled. introduced innovations, until now one ean secure a bord 
for almost ans 


purpose. [nan earlier day in this country the 


professional bondsman in a court of justice was looked uno 
with disapproval by the legal 


law, but today the agent of 


profession and officers of the 
l a bonding company has come to 
be a recognized factor in the courts, especially in the matter 
of appeal bonds in civil actions. States have come to realize 
the advantages offered by bonding companies and today many 
State Treasurers and other fiduciary officers would have dif"- 
eulty in securing the approval of “personal” bor’: 

While the bord company offers great advantages to the 
users of this form of security, it also offers an excellent op- 
portunity for the investment of capital. According to these 
reports the average percentage of loss to the amount received 
from policies written is about 27 per cent, while 67 per eent is 
consumed by the expenses of management. leaving a net profit 
of 6 per cent upon the premiums received. 

The great volume of business of the bonding companies is 
still in the line of fidelity bonds for employes. Three methods 
of paying for these bonds exist. In about ¢0 per cent of the 
eases the expense is horne by the employers; in about 30 per 
cent the employe pays for the policy. while in about 10 per 
cent the cost is divided between the parties. 

Many of the large corporations of the country doing an 
interstate business have made arrangements with eortain bond 
companies by which their employes are to be bowed] in one 
company at a stated rate. This is especially true cf the ex- 
press, railroad and large publishing houses. 

When a person makes application for a fidelity bond he is 
given a preliminary blank to fill out. One of the questions to 
be answered is 9 poser to the average man. and that is: “How 
have you heen previously employed or engaced since leaving 
school?” The applicant is required to enter into the most mi- 
nute particulars, giving a full account of his 
occupied tine. 


eees ied and un- 
Then follows a list of questions tending to 
bring out every fact and incident in the life of the applicant. 
A blank space or the back of the application is to be used by 
the employer in recommending the employe for a bond. In the 
application the employe binds himself to protect the guarantee 
company against any amount they may have to pay on the 
bond, and in case of his false arrest on charve of anv alleged 
malfeasance he limits the amount of his damaves to $50. 

There is little trouble in collecting indemnity provided for 
in the bonds. Out of about 1,000 defaleations, but four cases 
have been resisted in the courts, and all of them are now pend- 
ing in the Federal courts at Omaha, two being cases of Fed- 
eral employes and two of employes of private corporetions. 


DAY 


‘he popularity of fidelity insurance as security for bank 
depositors has grown to such an extent that some States, 
notably Missouri, have enacted legislation requiring fiduciary 
officers in all State banks to be bonded in guarantee companies. 

lhe cost of fidelity insurance varies from $2.50 to $15 per 


$1,000. The lower rate, strange as it may seem, is demanded 


from employes and officers of banks where large volumes of 
money are constantly handled. The highest rate is paid by 
solicitors and evlleectors who handle funds outside of the infiu- 
ence and immediate control of their employers. 

It is known generally that the bond companies retain able 
detectives in every large community and that these detectives 
keep watch over the actions of the: persons bonded, but how 
some information is gained is surprising to those most familiar 
with the business. One case in point was that of a few months 
avo when an agent received word to write to the president of 
a bank out in the State that his cashier, bonded in the com- 
pany, was showing signs of mental trouble. The letter was 
received by the president with the greatest astonishment. He 
introduced an assistant cashier in the bank and this assistant 
had just familiarized himself with the routine of the business 
when the cashier was forced to retire, a mental wreck. His 
zecounts were correct, but what the president and the agent 
desire to know is how the bond company learned of a condition 
which was not apparent to the men who had worked in the 
bank for years with the casliier. 

It is impossible to give the exaet amount of bonds in foree 
at this time in the United States, but an estimate of $500,000,000 
was said to be not far from wrong by persons in a position to 
know something of the business. 


— 


PORTO RICO IS ADVANCING 


"YCHE message of Governor Hunt to the legislature of Porto 
| ico on Jan. 2 had many significant passages. The gov- 
ernor showed that tranquility and contentment prevailed, that 
~<chools had multiplied, plantations started, that railroads were 
about to be built, and commerce and exports had inereased, 
-2riculture had become more profitable, roads were being con- 

ructed, and debts were being paid. The Governor added that 
‘olerance of opinion was becoming more common, old antagon- 
ims were being forgotten, and the people felt their responsi- 
hilitv for the success or failure of the government. 

Referring to edueation, he said that there are now ST! 
schools open, with 934 teachers and 45,000 pupils. Thirty-two 
new sechool-hovses had been ecoustructed. One hundred and 
iwenty-nine students were being educated in the United States. 

The message then treated of the finances of the island, 
howing that the revenues had inereased, the available balance 
Leing $127,000 ereater than on June 30. The total increased 
Lalance, including trust funds, amounted to $2,000,000. The 
(covernor recommended an inerease in municipal, but suggested 

He asked 


the Legislature to consider the new code presented by the com- 


that no inerease be made in the insular taxation. 


Lission appointed by Governor Allen. 
— 


ONE YEAR’S LOSSES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


* REAT BRITAIN has been taking an inventory of the losses 
(, in the Army in South Africa for last year. 


Aceording to 
this statement. based on official reports, it is said that the total 
reduction of the Boer forees in killed, wounded, taken prison- 

Out of this total 
only 7.933 ritles were secured. The captures of Boer ammuni- 
tion amount to 2,300,000 cartridges. British columns are sup- 
tuken all the Boer artillery, amounting to twen- 


ers and surrendered, amounts to 18,30 men. 


posed to have 
ty-seven guus, exclusive of the two captured by General DeWet 
at Zeefonteir. 

The capture of Boer stock has been enormous, considering 
the great hauls made during the earlier years of the war. 
During the last year a total of 29,882 horses were captured, 
while of other stoek, such as eattle, oxen and sheep, 366,821 
head were captured. 

The British casualties from actual fighting amount to only 
half of those sustained by the Boers, namely 9,113 men, of 
whom 1.513 were taken prisoners and have since been re- 
leased. During the last vear 4,090 men died of disease, 15 
officers and °42 men were accidentally killed and 25,800 were 
invalided home. 
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OUR DAY 


SOME OUT-OF-THE-WAY INDUSTRIES 


CERTAIN PECULIAR OCCUPATIONS AND HOW THEY 


ARE CONDUCTED 


OSTRICH FARMING IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

NE of the South African industries 
O that has suffered dearly by the 
war has been ostrich farming, which next 
to gold and diamond mining may be 
taken as one of the most remunerative 
enterprises at the Cape. 

The ostrich thrives 
he does at the Cape, which is his native 
heath. They thrive best in a dry, dusty 
bush country like that found in the Kar- 
roo. There they can get the frequent 
dust baths of which they are so fond and 
which prove so beneficial to their feath- 
ers, whilst the wetting they might receive 
from dewy grass would ruin them. The 
semi-desert is the natural home of this 
king of the bird creation. Swamps or low 
lying ground where there may be muddy 
pools are unsuitable places for ostrich 
farming as the birds would swim in the 
mud and spoil their plumage. 
engender mosquitos which are another 
source of detriment to the birds as they 
irritate them until the ostrich tears off 
all its plumage to rid itself of torment. 

Ostriches reach maturity at the age of 
four. so that they are a continual profit 
for a lifetime, as they live to be a hun- 
dred years old. 

In speed they can outrival the swiftest 
horse, attaining a speed of 60 miles an 
hour. At this gait they can easily carry 
a weight equal to that of two men. 

The ostrich, doubtless, would have be- 
come very scarce by now had a means of 


nowhere else as 


They also 


domesticating it been discovered. The 
egg of the ostrich is a favorite dish 


of the native African and is also sought 
by the baboon and jackal. Owing to the 
earelessness of the female ostrich in re- 
gard to its nest there is no difficulty in 
taking the eggs away and in this way the 
chance of reproduction is diminished 
while the birds remain in a wild state. 

There was an actual danger of their ex- 
termination before the invention of an 
incubator by a Cape Colony man which 
facilitated the rearing of the birds in 
captivity. The domestication of the os- 
trich so far as it has been accomplished, 
has changed the conditions of 
and the old birds 
young. 


rearing 
now raise their own 

The ostrich, like the turkey, has only 
undeveloped or rudimentary wings, be- 
ing entirely unable to fly. The stumps 
are used by it, when running swiftly, to 
steady its course. 

Although tamed to a certain extent the 
ostrich still has to be watched carefully 
by its captors at certain times or he will 
turn on them. 

The Kaffir help, to whom the care of 
them usually is entrusted, know very 
well how to handle the birds. When a 
Kaffir goes among the birds he always 
takes with him a thorny stick or bush. 
Should a bird charge upon him he has 
only to hold his guard on a level with 
the ostrich’s head to stop any aggressive 
action on its part at once as it is very 
particular not to injure its eyes. With a 
wand in the shape of a thorn bush the 


ostrich can be driven around the farm at 

Should the man be overtaken in the 
open without his brush his only chance 
is to throw himself flat on the ground. 
‘The mischievous ostrich will then jump 
and dance on him for awhile and will in- 
dulge its dislike by rolling over him a 
few times and_ inflicting this 
being the only way it can injure a pros- 
trate form. 


bruises, 


The best thing for a man to 
is overtaken in the 
eover if 


do who is to 
within 
The bird will not attack there al- 
though it may walk round and round the 
bush all day, nibbling nearby food and 
waiting to get in a kick. 


open 


run to there is a bush 


reach. 


The male ostrich, during the breeding 


season, is a very handsome bird, his 
plumage is a deep jet black, the white 
feathers in his wings and tail ure snowy 
white, the fronts of his legs are a bright 
vermilion, while his erect head and su- 
perb bearing give him a regal appearance 
and entitle him to the proud distinetion 
of “King of the birds.” The female os- 
trich poor appearance in 


makes a com- 


* * 


THE RAISING 


P KANUTS need good land to be a suc- 

cess, but not any clay, particularly 
red clay, as that stains the shells and 
hurts the sale. The locality must be far 
enough south so that the vines fully ma- 
ture. The field to be planted is marked 
off in furrows three feet apart, and in 
these two peas, deprived of their shell, 


are dropped at intervals of eighteen 
inches and covered an inch and a half 


deep. The crop is cultivated until the 
pods begin to form, when it is laid by. 
Harvesting is done after the first frost. 
The vines are dug up with sharp-pronged 
hoes, and left two days to dry; then are 
carted to a shed to lie two weeks and to 
cure. In due time the peanuts are picked 
from the vines, rejecting the “pops” er 
empty pods, and then cleaned for market. 
Picking is slow work, and an expert hand 
can only pick off about three bushels in a 
day. tried for this, 
The pods 
are cleaned in a fanning mill, and as the 


A machine has been 
but with indifferent success. 
price depends on their bright appearance 
they are sometimes placed in a 
that polishes them by mutual attrition. 
The very white pods are bleached with 


machine 


the fumes from burning sulphur. 

Peanut raising is the most profitable 
crop of the South, better than cotton or 
tobacco. The yield is about 100 bushels 
to the acre. In addition the vines are of 
great value for cattle, being equal to any 
other forage crop. Even in the North, 
where the nut does not come to perfec- 
tion, the vines are sometimes grown for 
the rich food they give cattle in winter. 

The peanut has another commercial 
use besides that- of food. Its chief use 
abroad is in making oil. The seeds con- 
tain from 40 to 50 per cent of a bland, 
fixed oil, colorless and resembling olive 
oil. It is used for the same purposes for 
which olive oil is used, but in the manu- 








parison. Her plumage is of a drab color, 
so like the dust that as she gets on her 


nest she is almost invisible. The nest is 


‘ scooped out of the earth and consists of 


a mere hole. The few white feathers 
found on the female bird are of very 
much less value than those of the mule, 
On the farms u new nest with a gravel 
bottom for draining off the rain is made 
near to that of the ostrich, to which the 
eggs are moved for better protection be- 
fore she sets. 

The ostrich lays from 12 to 17 eggs, 
average weight of each being about three 
pounds. When the first two or three eggs 
are removed from the nest and dummy 
eggs substituted, the freshly 
daily, the 
many as 30 or more in 


laid eggs 
being removed uususpicious 
bird will lay as 
the same nest. 

The expensive feature of ostrich rais- 
ing is the space required for it. Fifteen 
acres of ground is often allowed to each 
bird and one farm accommodating $09 
ostriches is 13,000 acres in ex’ nt. 

In the earty days of ostrich hunting in 
the South African States 550) was: given 
Tor an ostrich ind $50 for an egy. He- 
fore the war the price had been: cheap- 
ened by over-production to $25 for an os- 
trich and 25 cents for an egg. 


-* 


OF PEANUTS 


facture of fine soaps the world over pea- 
nut oil is necessary. The best is ob- 
cold expression, an inferior 
quality secured by heating the nuts. The 
goober or pindar or peanut is the actual 
king of commerce on the west coast of 
Africa and nearly every year some six to 
ten million bushels of nuts go into the 
port of Marseilles from Afriea for the 
making of fine soaps. Peanuts are also 
grown in South Ameriea and in the 
Southern States from the Mason and 
Dixon line southward. 


tained by 


— 


GROWTH OF ICE-MAKING TRADE 


] AST year 222 
~ capitalization of 


companies with‘a total 
$44,738,000 were formed 
to manufacture ice, to erect cold stores, or to 
build packing houses, creameries fisheries or 
fruit-preserving artificially refriger- 
ated. Only about half a dozen of these will 
use natural ice » rest will make their own. 
In addition $37 


plants, 










> 


,o22,00 more capital was.invest- 
ed in improvements to existing plants.: 

The report now almost completed, 
shows that in addition to this, there were al- 
ready in existence nearly 800 artificial ice- 
making establishments in which $38,000,000 cap- 
ital was invested, employing nearly 7,000 wage 
earners to whom was paid nearly $3,422,186 in 
wages annually and producing nearly $14,000,000 
worth of ice annually. Allowing for abortive 
new enterprises Cold Storage thinks that there 
are now nearly 1,000 ice factories in operation 
or being built in the United States’ amd that 
there is more than $51,000,000 invested’ in the 
business 


census 


— 


America has built up a wonderful reputa- 
tion among the nations of the earth for the 
engine in use here. While the export is large, 
yet it is a significant fact that nearly all of 
the roads in this country are short, for it 
takes from eighteen months to two -years bee 
fore an order can be filled. In fact it js. stated 


on good authority that the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works will not be able to fill all of its 
orders now 6n hand before the close of two 
years, not to count any new orders that will 
necessarily be received during that time. 


OUR DAY 











HOW TO REFORM THE CONSULAR 








AN ABLE PRESENTATION OF THE VITAL PROBLEM 


ILLIAM L. Associate Professor of Law of 
the Kansas University, has prepared an article on the 
Consular Service and the need of a national school of 
commerce for the Western Reciprocity League. Professor Bur- 
dick has given the subject eight years of earnest study. <Ac- 
cording to his ideas, the Consular Service originated at the very 
beginning of international relations. Consuls, historically pre- 
eeded even ambassadors. ‘The of trade and com- 
merce began before States, as such, developed international law 
and State representation among foreign nations. In other 
words, commerce was the mother of those great principles 
which now: make up the body of our law and nations. 
In 1789, the United States of America commissioned her 
first Consul. Today, after 112 years, there are over 700 Consul- 
ate officers, counting all in the various classes. 


Burdick, 


evolution 


We can easily understand how these advisers of mariners 
and of merchants, the “Consules Marinarirorum et Mersator- 
um,” as they were first called, had from the beginning the spe- 
cial care of seamen in foreign ports, but in order to appreciate 
the duties and functions of Consuls today, we have to stop 
and refiect how, as the world has progressed and commerce 
has expanded and vastly multiplied, in like manner the duties 
imposed upon Consuls and the requirements of their officers 
have greatly increased. 

The service that, today, is expected from a Consul is no 
more clearly suggested by the simple definition of the word 
Consul, than are the duties and burdens which rest upon the 
Governor of a commonwealth indicated by saying that the Gov- 
ernor is the chief executive officer of a state. 

When Consuls were first appointed in this country, one of 
their chief duties was the guardianship of the lives and prop- 
erty of their fellow citizens in foreign lands. Their primary 
duty, however, was, as has been said, the care of seamen and 
the protection of shipping interests in foreign States. Hence 
very naturally and properly, the Consular Service was made 
a bureau in the Department of the Secretary of State. and 
there it has remained, although, at the present time, as I shall 
attempt to show, it has entirely outgrown the early idea 
and requires reforming and reorganization. 

Among the tequired and important duties of American 
consuls today we may note the following: 

First. He has a general duty to promote the commercial interests of the 
United States. This extends to both maritime and land commerce. He is n 
merely to serve the local interests of the particular town or city or state, 
even section, of the country from which he is appointed, but the greatest inter- 
ests of the whole country. 

Second. He is to see that the provisions of commercial treaties are faith- 
fully observed, and that the laws 
obeyed. 

Third. He mt : 
of the port or inland city and district to which he is sent. These reports, if of 
value, involve wide knowledge of the people 


as to invoices and shipments are strictly 


st furnish reports showing the trade and economic conditions 
among whom he lives, their needs, 
opportunities for new markets, methods of doing business, prejudices, and many 
other things relative to the protection and extension of commerce, especially 
particulars as to political affairs, local trade legislation, tariffs, conditions of 
navigation, climatic information, and in general all matters of public interest 
within his district 

Fourth. His office is the depository of ship papers while in foreign ports 
He may have to supervise shipment of cargoes, see that seamen’s wages are 
paid, that relief and transportation are afforded in many instances to destitute 
and disabled sailors. He must care for discharged sailors, must reclaim desert- 
ers, act as referee in disputes between officers of vessels and their crews, and 
perform many other duties incident to maritime law. 

Fifth. He must at times act for the owners of wrecked and disabled ves- 
sels by securing and taking charge of such stranded vessels; must administer 
upon the personal estates of property of deceased fellow citizens within his 
district, and must be ready to represent such deceased persons before the courts 
of his district. 

Sixth. He has notarial functions for many purposes. He legalizes by his 
seal, for use within his own country, many acts of foreign public officers and 
private individuals. He authenticates records of marriages, births and deaths 
of his countrymen within his district. 

Seventh. He reserves protests of masters of vessels, he grants and vises 
passports. 

Eighth. He must, in some countries, especially in Oriental and non- 
Christian lands, exercise general judicial functions, both civil and Oriental. 
his court, by treaty between the two countries, having jurisdiction in matters 
relating to his own countrymen and subjects of the foreign or local government. 

In addition to all this he must devote much of his time to 


his fellow citizens travelling abroad, showing them courtesies. 


obtaining for them privileges, if possible, and in many other 
ways serving their interests and promoting their welfare. He 
must be familiar with the general principles of trade, commerce, 
maritime law, international law. In some cases he must know 
intimately the details of production and manufacturing. He 
snould have a knowledge of the resources and trade possibili- 
ties of his own country and of the people to whom he is ae: 
eredited. He should know much of their history, also, in order 
that he may understand their peculiar needs. He should be 
able to speak fluently the language of the country to which 
he is sent, and, in brief, must be something of a diplomat, a 
inan of the world, a judge, a lawyer, an expert on markets, and 
a man of general and thoroughly reliable information con- 
cerning commerce and the extension of the trade. 

These are facts which are more important today than ever 
before, owing to the position to which the United States has 
attained in the crowding events of the last few years. What- 
ever may be the optimistic or pessimistic views concerning 
expansion, it is no longer discussion, but realization, that we 
have to meet. As our last loved and revered national martyr 
said, “It is no longer a question of maxims, but of markets.” 

That our present Consular Service is inadequate and not 
up to the requirements imposed upon it is notorious. It is to 
repeat, a reproach, and it is to our discredit as a nation that 
this reproach has been of long standing. It is startling 
und astounding that since the institution of the service (in 
1739) there have been but 
part of 


one or two legislative aets on the 
time 
Presidents in 
State in their reports, and 

Houses, but still the work 
of properly educating and appointing Consuls remains to be 
cone, 


Congress to improve it. Attention, time and 


2gain, has been called to this serious need by 
their messages, by 


by various 


Secretaries of 


committees in both 


Tf these inadequate and ineflicient conditions in our Consu- 
iar Service were a cause of reproach and national detriment 
more than a generation ago, there is much more need today, 
with vast commercial possibilities at stake, of a thorough reor- 
ganization. 
The 


Exelusion 


The day of all sufficiency of home markets has 
arena of the present is the markets of the 
give way in the light of expansion, 


passed. 
world. must 


and now that we have become an exporting nation, rather 
than an importing one, for in 1895 the exports surpassed the 
imports for the tirst time in American history, our exports in 
that year amounting to $307,924,894, the keynote of the future 
is that of Reciprocity, that is, such an adjustment of our trade 
relations with other nations that while our markets shall not 
suffer by unfavorable or disadvantageous treaties, yet we shall 
have such commercial relations that the enormous increase of 
our production and manufactures may tind their way into all 
parts of the earth. What might be tolerated in the service of 
commercial representation, even twenty-five years ago, cannot 
be allowed today if we are to obtain our share of the trade 
of the world. 

The world of the twentieth century is to be the marvelous 
development and increase of commerce. Africa, the land of 
wilderness and night, is to become, under the control of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Italy, a field of untold possibilities. 
Germany, during the last thirty years, has become a power in 
the trade of the world. The growing spheres of influence in 
China on the part of Russia, France, Germany and Great 
3ritain afford another great object lesson to American states 
men and merchants. It is not far in the future when the great 
heart of will be an arena of teeming commonwealths. 
Nearer to our own shores we are being beaten by Germany 
and England in the trade of Central and South America, our 
natural market. In San Salvador, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela 
and other countries of the Southern continent there are 
experts in the Consular Service of England and of Germany, 
and by their influence much of the commerce that would nat 
urally fall to us is in European hands. 

3y the extension of our influence in the islands of the 
West Indies and by our acquisition of the Philippines, whose 
commercial value is capable of the highest development, we 
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are brought face to face with new trade possibilities un- 
dreamed of only a few years ago. In this struggle for trade 
supremacy the United States must meet the world, and, 
with our splendid energy, ability, versatility and resources, 
we can meet and match the world, if we only adopt those wise 
and intelligent means which experience and common sense 
point out. Jn the first place, the great need is a severance of 
the Consular Service from the Department of State. It was, 
as I have said, placed in that department because in its con- 
ception its chief duties were those of a quasi diplomatic or 
legal character. Today the overwbelming, important work 
is that of promoting the commercial advantages of the whole 
country. There should be created a new department, to be 
known as the department of commerce, and in this depart- 
ment, with a thorough reorganization and with strict require- 
ments as to qualification, the Consular Service should be 
placed. 

Our Consular Service today is made up of the following 
classes: Consuls General; Consuls; Vice Consuls; Commercial 
Agents; Deputy Consuls; Consular Agents; Marshals; Inter- 
preters; and Consular Clerks. 

More than half of our over 700 Consular officers are known 
as the Consular Agents, who are, for the most part, foreigners, 
local business men, and who presumably assist the Consuls in 
much of their work. This class is paid by fees. By men who 
have given close study to the question, those foreign Consular 
Agents are believed to be a menace to our commercial inter- 
ests. What personal or patriotic motives have these men in 
promoting American interests as a whole? Many of them do 
not even speak the English language. The Hon. Charles 
Denby, ex-minister to China, said of these agents: 

“The Consular Agent is allowed to do business usually 
over the protest of the merchants who are engaged in import- 
ing or exporting. All the invoices of the exports pass through 
the agent’s hands and he is enabled to ascertain the values 
put on their goods by the merchants, and may thus give valua- 
ble hints as to their business.” 

Without impugning the character of the earnest, faithful, 
painstaking and laborious efforts of some of our very able and 
intelligent consuls in preparing the “Consular Rights,” whick 
are periodically published by our government, many of which 
are a great credit to the service, there is no doubt that in many 
cases these reports are largely the work of these foreign Con- 
sular Agents who are too frequently in the employ of the Con- 
suls, and upon whose information our Consuls are obliged 
to rely. 

It is not expected, neither, perhaps, would it be desirable 
that the Government should provide for the general or prelim- 
inary education, but young men who are competent to enter 
upon the special education should be encouraged and given 
every reasonable opportunity to enter this important branch 
of our service. The government educated its army and navy 
officers, and, it is contended, that the time has come when the 
commercial arm of our government is as important as the mil- 
itary. 

Just what particular means should be adopted for the car- 
rying out of the general plan, it is not necessary to discuss 
here. If it can be realized that some means must be taken, 
the details can be satisfactorily arranged. No educational 
instituion may be necessary. Arrangements for suitable 
courses of study might perhaps be successfully made by the 
Government in institutions of learning already in existence, 
and the Carnegie institution now being projected in the City of 
Washington might well include in its service a school of Con- 
sular Service. Whatever may be the best means as to details, 
the important requisite is that the work, wherever done, 
should be of a uniform, thorough and systematic character, 
and under the direction and control of the nation. 

As a corollary to a thorough preparation and an appren- 
ticeship, there should be such a reform in the organization of 
the service that tenure in office, with chance for promotion 
should be secured, and full opportunity for entering upon such 





a life work should be afforded to competent American youth, 


Without the prejudice of political afiiliation and without ne- 
cessitating the intervention and assistance of the Government 
in power. England is far in advance of the United States 
in this respect. In that country any boy, whether poor or 
rich, whether common or aristocratic, may prepare himself 
for the Government’s examinations for the service, and he 
stands an equal chance, the sole test being that of merit and 
fitness. In China, the British Government maintains a corps of 
students in her Consular Service. After three years of study 
of the laws, customs and language of the people, these stu- 
dents are sent to various parts of China as clerks. From time 
to time, as they show ability and aptitude for the work, they 
are promoted to the full service, and have a life tenure in their 
professional work. 

I was impressed with the way in which Great Britain pre- 
serves its efficient Consular Service, when noting recently in 
an Associated Press dispatch that the first series of lectures 
on Chinese literature, recently provided for by an endowment 
at Columbia University, in New York, was to be given by Pro- 
fessor Herbert Giles, new Professor of Chinese in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in England. Professor Giles is the highest 
authority upon Chinese of all English scholars, and it ought to 
be an object lesson to us that this same man was in the British 
Consular Service in China from 1367 to 1893, a period of twenty- 
six years, a striking illustration of the way in which England 
employs the best talent and maintains tenure of office in her 
foreign commercial service. 

Germany also, has a very thorough service, and this is like- 
wise, due to the fact of her strict requirements as to the 
educational training and experience. Indeed, in many respects, 
the German system is the most complete in the world. The 
other nations are rapidly increasing the efficiency of their 
foreign trade service by adopting the only means that experi- 
ence and common sense point out, namely, the thorough train- 
ing of young men fer the work. Even Japan, the England of 
the East, as she has been called, who has but recently come 
into the family of the civilized and commercial nations and 
who must be reckoned with in any of the trade problems of 
the Orient, has recognized the necessity of thoroughly trained 
men for her Consular Service, and is educating at the Govern- 
ment’s expense her chosen youth for this work. I remember 
that when I was in the Yale Law school I knew there several 
young Japanese who were taking the law course. I asked 
them about their plans in life. They told me that after three 
or four years in America, they were then going to London to 
stay two years and then to Paris for a year more. After this, 
they were to enter the Consular Service of Japan. “And you 
are doing all this at your own expense and merely in pursuit 
of your own ideas?” I inquired. “Oh, no;” was the reply, “we 
passed the Government examinations at home and are sent out’ 
by the Government which pays all our expenses.” 

The opportunities of our foreign trade have practically but 
just begun. Our natural resources are marvelous, our native 
abilities incomparable. Three hundred million tons of coal 
were taken from our mines last year, and during this same 
time, the earth, out of the abundant richness of her vast 
treasures, has yielded in the United States alone, 30,000,0u0 
bushels of oats, 700,000,000 bushels of wheat, 1,300,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, and besides, many other productions and minerals 
of almost inconceivable quantity and value. These great ar- 
senals of nature are turning out the munitions of the wars 
of the future the great industrial wars, in which the whole 
country is to become engaged, and in which the criterian of 
victory will be the credit side of the balance sheet in the na- 
tion’s world wide trade. 

The key-note of the hour is the acceptance of opportunity. 
Our people cannot be surpassed among the nations of the 

world, in intelligence, enterprise, energy and industry. With 
a proper regard to every commercial interest that confronts 
us, we shall gain as much glory and renown in the great vic- 
tory of industry and commercial peace as by our valor in the 
past, from Concord to Santiago. We have won in the con- 
flicts of war. 
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Republicanism and Royalty 





T HAS BEEN so long since a live scion of royalty has been 
l on exhibition in this country that the spectacular tour 
which Prinee Henry of Germany has just made was a novel 
experience not only to himself but to the great majority of 
our people. There has been much guessing at the motive 
which prompted the German Emperor to plan this interna- 
tional function. His purpose was very apparent. There was 
too much design in all the arrangements to conceal it. He 
might have ordered a private yacht built in America and ex- 
cite a little comment, as did the Czar when he ordered a battic- 
ship. He might have sent his brother here to aecept it and 
have asked the VPresident’s daughter to christen it without 
arousing suspicion that he had an ulterior purpose in view. 
But when at the very start of Prince Henry’s continental jour- 
ney a banquet was given to a thousand newspaper men, and 
when it was learned that this particular event was suggested 
by the German Emperor himself, it was clear that his pur- 
pose was to favorably influence public opinion in the United 
States. 

That may have been his purpose, but that does not reveal 
his motive. Was this visit planued with a desire to remove 
the generally unfavorable opinion which prevails in the United 
States concerning the German Emperor: himself, or a desire t: 
remove the suspicion which many of our people indulge con- 
cerning some of his foreign policies which conflict with our 
own? Or is it his desire to put the American people where on 
account cf this recent exchange of courtesies they will hesi- 
tate to oppose him in some contemplated action in South 
America or Asia. ‘The first of these suggestions is the most 
rational, for surely the Emperor is too sagacious to imagine 
that we could yield a jot or tittle of our declaration coneern- 
ing foreign aggression on this continent, or of our principles 
concerning the open door in the Orient, merely because good 
Lreeding compelled us to act politely when the Emperor's 
brother made us a social visit. If Germany tries to take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to outmatch us in some move of 
diplomacy, thinking we are still napping after the late pan- 
quets given in honor of Prince Henry, it will be found that 
Americans will not tolerate such an abuse of hospitality. But 
it is almost idle to suspect such designs. It is more likely that 
the Emperor merely desires to improve the estimate in which 
ke is held personally. Among many strong traits he has the 
weakness of vanity. He knows that for some reason he is 
not taken seriously by many Americans. He is often the butt 
of wit and ridicule. He knows this could not have been so 
with his great ancestor Frederick, whose deeds he desires to 
emulate. It was not true of the first William, for whom he 
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was named, nor of his own father Frederick, whose memory 
he lightly esteems, though the world held him in much higher 
respect than it does his flighty son, and the German people 
loved him so well that they could coin no more affectionate 
name for him than “Unser Fritz.” 

It is a safe conclusion, therefore, that the desire for per- 
sonal popularity furnished the chief motive for Prince Henry’s 
visit, as it furnished the motive for the Emperor’s overtures 
to the French two years ago, and as it furnished the motive 
for his message to Kruger a few years previous. William 
longs to be an actor. He would play no second part, but de- 
mands the center of the siage. his is well for the world so 
long as he plays in comedy or burlesque, or light opera, or 
melodrama, but there is always a haunting fear that some 
day, and suddenly, he will aspire to tragedy. Then with the 
power of the German army and navy in his hands he might 
play a piece in which he would be mad Hamlet possessed ‘with 
ten times his fury and with a thousand times his capacity for 
harm. Vrinee Henry’s visit was a pleasant little play in which 
he was the central figure, speaking his lines and doing the 
things prompted by his imperial brother, who stood in the 
wings of the stage and directed the brief performance. ‘Tle 
play was enacted by Henry and his gallant retinue in gold lace 
and buttons and swords. ‘They were assisted by a few hun- 
dred who in the parlance of the stage might be termed supers. 
Their only part was to dress well, to attend the banquet or 
ball and eat when Henry ate, and drink when he drank, and 
cheer when he spoke, and dance when he danced, and courtesy 
low as becomes the subjects of royalty, and await his exit and 
cheer. The audience was a magnificent one. Nearly eightv 
millions looked on and smiled and cheered and jibed a little, 
but for the most part were respectful and looked as they 
would at a masquerade in which the customs and costumes 
were those of the seventeenth century. Royalty is held at just 
about the same discount among us‘as during 1901. Prince 
Henry is acclaimed a mighty good fellow, deserving a lot of 
praise and pity for the fortitude he showed throughout the 
arduous performance. William IT. has risen in our estimation. 
A.man who could set a stage like this, and plan a play and 
present it to the world under such brilliant circumstances and 
at so little cost to himself deserves to be something more 
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President Roosevelt Under Test. 


than a king. 





: HE FIRST TEST has come to President Roosevelt to prove 
his capacity to be the national leader of his party as 
well as the leader of public opinion in the United States. 


‘““NOW FOR GENUINE ROUGH RIDING."’—Detroit News. 


Cuba presented the issue and it was an issue fraught with as 
much danger to political seamanship as the uncharted reefs 
off the Cuban coast. President Roosevelt knew the danger, for 
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more than one reputation has been wrecked since Cuba became 


an issue in American politics. He knew on which side of the 
question duty lay, but there was a President before him who 
called our attention in unmistakable terms to what was our 
“plain duty” toward this island ward, and in a few weeks 
yielded to political expediency and turned his back on duty, 
thus leaving a record for which his friends must ever make 
apology. Mr. Roosevelt has the benefit of this predecessor's 
experience, and yet it would not be surprising if he ignored 
it, because immediate considerations of polities are all in favor 








et = 
What was easy just a while ago, 
And hardly worth attention, 
Has grown to overpowering weight 


And worry, beyond mention. 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 


of the President washing his hands of the entire matter and 
putting the responsibility on Congress, for he has another term 
of office in view and his action now may elect or defeat him. 
This is why the present days are crucial ones for the young 
President. Knowing him as his past official record reveals 
him, it will be surprising indeed if he turns his back on duty. 
He knows there have been other Presidents who have done 
the unpopular thing at the time and though they went counter 
to all the politicians, and against Congress, they were upheld 
finally by the people. Mr. Roosevelt is young. He can afford 
to wait for his vindication. It is sure to come if he does right. 
He may be defeated as successor to himself, but if so he will 
succeed his successor, as Cleveland did in 1892, after his defeat 
four years previous. Politics may bury a good man, but it 
cannot kill him. He will break from the tomb if he deserves 
to and the people will crown their real king. If the President 
keeps his hand to the plow and secures industrial freedom for 
Cuba in spite of his half faithless party he will find himself 
the leader of more than a political organization; he will be 
the people’s hero. ; 
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Trembling Trusts. 





IVELY DAYS are these in Wall street. Not because specu- 
lation in stocks is active, but because speculation is rife 

over the Government’s possible action toward trusts and 
“mergers.” It did not raise much disquiet when a Governor of 
one State began proceedings against Morgan’s and Hill’s part- 
nership, known‘as the Northern Securities Company. It was 
argued presumably by the “stock talent” that these two 
“giants of industry” could handle half a dozen Governors, but 
when the President of the United States started the big mill 
of justice, panic seized these big promoters, and there was 
scurrying between New York and Washington back and forth. 
Impressive delegations were sent to the White House to “feel 
of the President” and report whether he was in earnest or 
whether this was merely a political play for the public’s delight 
to offset his unpopular verdict in the Schley case. Evidently 
he impressed his interviewers with his sincerity and earnest- 
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ness. They have returned to Wall street and have sent over 
to their New Jersey bailiwick and withdrawn the Northern Se- 
curities charter and incorporated in Canada. In short they 
have absconded to foreign soil and the President has virtually 
won his suit before it came to trial. Meanwhile his firm inten- 
tion to enforce the Sherman law and Interstate Commerce Act 
is taken seriously by every corporation in the country which 
those measures are likely to effect. In one day nearly a dozen 
illegal railway pools were dissolved, showing that big offenders 
with millions of money behind them are after all very much 
like the small but insolent law breakers of New York City 
who threatened to raise a rebellion if Police Commissioner 
Roosevelt closed their saloons on Sunday. He did not need 
to close them. He shut up one or two with such a bang and 
jar that the remaining eight or ten thousand locked their 
doors with celerity. Henceforth there will be, we hope, a 
auietus on the feverish activity in business which is due to a 
stimulated circulation of money unnatural and unhealthy. It 
is unhealthy because it represents the transfer of money in 
ereat masses among money classes when mills are combined 
with milis and roads with roads and banks with banks. The 
bank clearings show a large volume, but the everyday citizen 
hasn’t a dollar more in his pocket. He may be much worse off 
than before if he happens to find himself out of a position 
when his employer sells out to the trust. President Roosevelt 
has the peopie at his back when he starts to enforce the laws 
against great monopolies which are illegal. He can even count 
now on Attorney General Knox, who a few months ago would 
not take the pains to make inquiry as to whether the biggest 
monopoly of them all was legally organized. 
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Shall We Practice the Golden Rule Toward China? 





F ALL LEGISLATION to be considered by Congress soon, 
O the most important in some respects is that concerning 
Chinese immigration or Chinese exclusion, as those who are 
opposed to this immigration would mere likely call it. Our 
treaty with China under which her subjects are forbidden to 
come here except under the most exceptional conditions is soon 
tc expire. Shall it be renewed? Selfish interests in one very 
small part of the country say yes. Every other interest, if it 
knows its interest, will say no. Such a question as this ought 
to be settled for the whole country’s good and not for that ofa 
section. The Western coast which is most in favor of Chinese 
exclusion has really most to gain by an opposite policy. This 
region has many resources which as yet lie undeveloped be- 





A NEW FACE AT THE NURSERY TABLI Boston Herald, 


sause the labor is lacking which is willing to help in their de- 
velopment. This region also has most to gain from an increas- 
ing trade with China, a trade which can only be secured by 
treating the Chinese as we would have them treat us. This is 
the Golden Rule which, by the way, is the only point of contact, 
between their religion and ours. But there are larger consid- 
erations than these which should influence us as a nation. It 
has been truly said that this exclusion act: 

1. Contradicts God’s original creative plan, when He en- 
dowed all men with the natural and inalienable right to life, 
the enjoyment of liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Psalm 24, 1: “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.” 
II. It makes an invidious and cruel exception of the Chi- 


nese, while people of every other nation are permitted to 
enter, travel or make their homes in our land. What wrong 
has the poor Chinese done us, that we should discriminate so 
unkindly against him? 

III. The just law of retribution would prevent the mer- 
chant of this country from going to China to trade or the 
Christian minister from going there to preach the gospel, for 
Confucius himself has said, “do nothing to another that you 
would not be willing that he should do to you.” 

IV. While we readily admit that there should be excep- 
tions made in our immigration laws as with reference to pau- 
pers, persons afflicted with infectious diseases, anarchists, and 
all who are enemies to our government we feel it to be ex- 
-eeedingly unjust and wrong to discriminate against the people 
of any one nation alone. 

We stand as a nation in a most enviable relation to China 
owing to her belief that we acted magnanimously toward 
her after the Boxer outbreak. Must we lose all the prestige 
and advantage of this position because a few sand-lot orators 
on the Pacific coast who can searcely speak good English de- 
mand that “America must be for the Amooricans” only. Our 
Congress have a chance now to evince real statesmanship. 


w 


Board of Trade Gambling Outlawed. 

AMBLING on the Board of Trade receives a stunning blow 
ts in the recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court that the law of Illinois is constitutional which makes it- 
illegal to trade in privileges or options in that State. An op- 
tion is not a purchase of grain or any other commodity out- 
right. That is legitimate and may be done on the Board of 
Trade or elsewhere as heretofore. An option is practically a 
wager that something will be worth a certain price tomorrow. 
The buyer pays a small fraction of the actual value of the 
article for the privilege of making the bet. If the price is 
equal to or above the figure named he wins. If it falls below 
he loses, which means he loses his bet or must put up addi- 
tional money to cover the difference between his wagered price 
and the price ruling. Judge Waterman of Illinois, 
whom the suit was originally called, said: 

“The practice of gambling on the market prices of grain 
and other commodities is universally recognized as a pernicious 
evil. The evil does not consist in contracts for the purchase 
or sale of grain to be delivered in the future, in which the 
delivery and acceptance of the grain so contracted for is buona 
fide, but in contracts by which the parties intend to secure 
not the article contracted for, but the right or privilege of re- 
ceiving the difference between the contract price and the mar- 
ket price of an article.” 

It is Judge Waterman’s decision that the Federal Supreme 
Court upholds. This may prove a large event in the develop- 
ment of a better commercial conscience, for while this law he- 
longs only to Illinois, and while it is still safe to gambl2 in 
grain and stocks in Wisconsin and Missouri and other States, 
the trend of public opinion is setting against this evil and it 
is becoming disreputable for a man to engage in this kind of 
business. 

wW? 
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Technical Schools. 





DUCATIONAL circles are again in ferment because the 
proposition is renewed to eliminate the classics from the 
requirements for entrance to college. More insistence, ‘f 
possible, than heretofore, is being made upon what is termed 
a practical education, which means a_ technical education. 
Technical schools are by no means a novelty, though they 
have multiplied greatly in the last quarter century. There 
have been enough of them long enough established to afford 
us some idea as to their value in advancing one in the technical 
pursuit upon which he enters. The science of railroading is 
one which requires the greatest technical skill and has been 
until these recent days of electrical and chemical engineering 
the chief outlet for the graduates of technical schools. And 
yet the most successful practical railroad men of today are 
not graduates in technology. It is interesting to note the 
fact that a majority of the big railway managers of the 
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country, under whom the science of railroading has bee, 
brought to the highest standards of mechanical perfection, are 
what are popularly known as “self-made railway men.” They 
are not graduates of technical schools. Among them may be 
mentioned Marvin Hughitt and W. A. Gardner of the North. 
western, George B. Harris of the Burlington, A. J. Earling of 
the St. Paul, W. H. Truesdale of the Delaware, Lackawanng 
and Western, F. D. Underwood of the Erie, W. C. Brown of 
the New York Central, and scores of others who are prominent 
in the railway world. Mr. Brown, who was recently advanced 
from general manager of the Burlington to the Lake Shore 
and then to the New York Central, was, at the age of 14, 
hauling engine wood and ranking it up for the engines in the 
daytime and learning telegraphy at night. He became train 
dispatcher on the St. Paul, afterward on the Illinois Central, 
was chief train dispatcher on the Burlington, afterward gen. 
eral superintendent and finally general manager. This does 
not argue against the value of technical schools, but to be of 
the most value they should take the student after he has been 
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graduated from schools of general learning, and better yet, if 
possible, from a good classical college. The old fashioned col- 
lege is the place above all others to cultivate and develop a 
well-balanced, well-trained mind. It is a mind of this char- 
acter that can make the most out of a technical education. 


w 


Is the Ocean Cable Doomed? 


HE FIRST STEAMSHIP to cross the Atlantic brought in 
7 its freight-hold a shipment of books, one of which elab 
orately proved that the steam engine could never be applied to 
such a purpose. Every great invention has had to overcome 
this kind of doubt and prejudice. Wireless telegraphy is pro 
ing noexception. In fact, prejudice against this system is suze 
to be stronger at least from one direction, because wireless 
telegraphy, once perfected, will make oceanic cables obsolete. 
The managing director of one of these cable companies gavé 
an address to his anxious stockholders assuring them that 
Marconi’s triumphs had been exaggerated, that they had noth: 
ing to fear from his competition. Almost on the instant that 
he was speaking Marconi was receiving messages from a ship 
exactly in mid-ocean, not a mere signal such as he received on 
the Newfoundland coast, but a connected intelligible sentenct 
When the steamship Philadelphia last arrived from England 
she brought unmistakable evidences of the most noteworthy cf 
all Marconi’s triumphs. Messages were received on the Phila 
delphia from Poldhu, England, at various distances, the last 
one being received at a distance of 1,551.5 miles on February % 
This achievement will put to shame those who have been it 
clined to challenge this young inventor’s claims, as it will put 
to rout those who have been bolstering cable stocks under the 
blind delusion that the wireless scheme is a dream of youth 
Under the circumstances does it not seem almost like an at 
achronism for Congress to be considering a Pacific cable to thé 
Philippines when we may shortly reach them by signal from 

some station on the California coast. 
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GENERAL DELAREY AS A LEADER 


| HE famous exploit of Gen. Delarey in 


making General Methuen a captive 
has added another name to the list of 
South African generals who have won re- 
nown. General Delarey, up to the begin- 
ning of the war was one of the prosper- 
ous landowners and a_ peaceful leader 
among the burgers of Lichtenburg. A 
record of his strategy and tactics would 
probably furnish the most valuable mat- 
ter for scientific students of warfare that 
is to be found on either side in the South 
African struggle. But apart from a mili- 
tary genius that recalls the personality 
of some of his ancestral compatriots in 
the first French Republic, there is an- 
other side to Delarey as a man. 

When the Boers struck their first blow 
in the western campaign by capturing 
the British armored train on the Mafe- 
king line and occupying Vryburg, the 
Boer operations were directed by Dz:- 
larey. When Vryburg, which lies out in 
the flat wholly unsheltered and was iin 
easy capture, found itself without a con- 
stituted government, the neutrals began 
to help themselves freely to the house- 
hold furniture of the British residents, 
who had hurried south into Cape Colony 
to escape their enemies. 

Delarey himself moved south with his 
Lichtenburg commando, collecting burgh- 
ers as he went, and held the railway 
south of Kimberly. But as soon as he 
learned that proceedings which were not 
in accord with his sense of the art of war 
had followed the Boer occupation he or- 
dered every stick of property in Vryburg 
to be returned to its rightful owner, and 
at once set up a municipal system which 
was found working in perfect order eight 
months afterward, when the overwhelm- 
ing numbers and widespread disposition 
of Lord Roberts’s columns moving north 
necessitated a Boer movement back into 
the middle Transvaal. 

J. H. Delarey—pronounce his name De 
La Rey—is a medium-sized man of slight 
build. His head and features are large 
and his complexion looks pale against bis 
full black beard. 

He is not only a man of extraordinary 
mentality, but he looks it, a natural 
mathematician and a man of action. A 
quiet manner combined with extraordi- 
nary bright eyes, gives a sense of power 
at the first sight of the man. 

A correspondent who occupied the room 
which had been his quarters before the 
fall of Bloemfontein, was told that often 
Delarey was in bed less than two hours 
in a night. He was always personally 
seeing to the carrying out of his plans. 

It was he who overruled Piet Cronje 
when the older man insisted on sticking 
to the old style of fighting, seeking the 
hillsides and from improvised stone 
schanzes using the purchase of the higher 
Positions to throw back attackers, as had 


been successfully done in the Kaffir wars. 
Delarey said: 

“No; they will assume that we are on 
the kopje. Let us go somewhere else.” 

He had his way at Magersfontein, when 
he moved the Boer front line forward and 
to the left into the long, low bank of 
rough-flat, away frm the big hill, and 
thereby trapped the Highlanders. How 
right he was may be judged by the fact 
that Lord Methuen poured lyddite all the 
previous afternoon on the hillside, where 
it subsequently appeared there was no- 
body. 

His habitually accurate reasoning iv 
to Delarey’s being frequently taken away 
from his western Transvaalers to devise 
positions for other Boer leaders. 

Before the war Delarey was a leader 
among the liberal Transvaalers and not 
on very cordial terms with the Pretoria 
Government. He is an older man than 
Christian DeWet or Louis Botha, is as 
deeply religious as his Huguenot forbears 
and has great personal influence among 
the country Boers, who in the’west of 
the Transvaal include a large proportion 
of men of his race. 

— 
WHEN PRINCE HENRY WAS A BOY. 


“HE visit of Prince Henry of Germany, 
brother of the Emperor, has revived 
many anecdotes of which the Germans are 
fond. One of the stories of his boyhood days 
that is current in Germany has to do with 
the humorous trait of his character. The 
Prince, in company with his sister Charlotte, 
was roaming through the palace grounds at 
Potsdam. “I’m going to make you a bouquet, 
Charlotte,” he said, ‘“‘and it’s going to be the 
finest you ever saw.” The palace grounds 
were filled with the most varied and beautiful 
specimens of the floral world, and the prince 
at once began to cull from them what he 
wanted for the bouquet, his sister in the 
meantime looking on and laughing at his boy- 
ish impetuosity. Just as he had his hands 
full of flowers a newly appointed custodian of 
the grounds happened to catch sight of him 
and walked toward him. 

“It is expressly forbidden to touch the flow- 
ers,”’ he said to the lad. 

“Is that so?’ was the reply of the Prince, 
as he deliberately clipped a magnificent rose 
from its stem. ‘Now, that’s what I call 
downright stingy.” 

The dignity of the custodian was outraged 
by this cavalier treatment, and his hair al- 
most stood on end at the temerity of a mere 
boy calling the royal owners of Potsdam 
“stingy.” As soon as he could control his 
voice he said to the presumptuous lad: 

“Come with me, my fine fellow; we shall 
have to see about this.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure,’’ answered 
the prince. “But I'll have to tell my papa 
about it first,”” be added, with a roguish twin- 
kle in his eye. 

“Where does your papa live?’ asked the 
pompous custodian. 

“Right over there,’’ said the Prince, point- 
ing to the palace, “and he is the Crown 
Prince.”’ 

The dignity of the custodian immediately 
vanished, and he became voluble in his ex- 








pressions of contrition for his error, but the 
prince cut him off with the remark: 
were only 
same time it is downright stingy not to let 
people help themselves to these flowers.” 


“You 


doing your duty, but at the 


——— 
ANDREW CARNEGIE MOVED BY A POEM. 


RESIDENT HENRY MORTON of the 

Stevens Institute of Technology at fio- 
boken enjoys the distinction of writing a 
$165,000 poem. [t seems that for years Presi- 
dent Morton has been a friend of Mr. Car- 
negie, and a few months after the birth of 
Mr. Carnegie’s daughter in 1897 he wrote the 
verses and sent an edition de luxe to Mr. and 
Mrs. Carnegie, who were surprised and 
pleased at the dedication. At once Mr. Car- 
negie announced the gift of $65,000 for the 
erection of the laboratory, which was com- 
pleted recently, and it was the day after 
the exercises at which Mr. Carnegie deeded 
the building to the institution that the endow- 
ment or $100,000 was announced. 

There are about 500 words in the poem, and, 
according to Mr. Carnegie’s rate of remunera- 
tion each word is worth $333, and as there are 
seventy lines, the value of each line is $2,357.14. 
At the time President Morton published the 
verses only 200 copies were struck off. They 
represented the best of the printer’s, book- 
binder’s and illustrator’s arts. The edition 
was sold to a select number of persons for 
$700, and now each may treasure his purchase 
as almost priceless, 

Mr. Carnegie uttered these words, which, 
with his financial appreciation of the poem, 
abundantly show that the man whose fortune 
has been built of iron believes that the great- 
est force lies in gentleness. 

“Now, the longer I live the more I see that 
the real force, the real power, is not in the 
hasty word or the strong word. I know when 
I try to write a thing that if I am indignant 
or if I am enthusiastic, I use a strong word @ 
do not mean a nautical one), but when I rub 
it out and put the gentlest word that I can 
find, I have rendered the passage more 
forcible.” 

— 
LI HUNG CHANG'S TWO LETTERS 


N ANY tales are told of the dealings of Li 
Hung Chang with his diplomatic subordf- 
nates, and there is a _ characteristic story 
afloat with regard to his relations with the 
present Minister to England, Sir Chih-chen 
Lo Feng Luh. The time was that of the siege 
of the legations in Pekin, when all the civ- 
ilized world was in fear as to the fate of the 
beleaguered, and when China, with her emis- 
saries and all pertaining to her, was looked 
on with no very friendly eye. Li Hung Chang 
was the virtual ruler of China, and it was 
from him that the various Ministers and Am- 
bassadors received their instructions. There 
had apparently been some fresh manifesta- 
tion of European displeasure when one day the 
Minister in England received from Li a mes- 
Sage, the purport of which was as follows: 
“We are not satisfied with your efforts in 
London. The English are hostile, and you 
must do something to alter matters. You are 
not energetic enough. You are neglecting to 
influence the Government. The man who is 
doing all the work is your colleague in Wash- 
ington, Wu Ting Fang. He is the man you 
should imitate.” 

Unfortunately for Li's little game Sir Chih- 
chen and Wu Ting Fang happened to be close 
friends, and the Minister here confided what 
had happened to his friend in Washington. 
Wu Ting Fang was, to say the least of it, 
surprised. 

“This is very extraordinary,” he replied. “I 
also have had a message from Li Hung Chang. 
This is what he says to me: 

“Your efforts are not giving satisfaction. 
We feel you should be more energetic, and 
that you should try to influence the American 
Government to take our side in this affair. 
You are not doing half enough, and, if you 
want an example, you should turn to Sir 
Chih-chen Lo Feng Luh, the Minister in Lon- 
don. He is the man who is doing all the 
work.’ ” 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY .. WHAT. THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


MARY JOHNSTON, 


ISS MARY JOHNSTON, the author 
“Andrey,” which is just now the 
talk of the hour, “To Have and To Hold” 
and “Prisoners of Hope,” was born in Bu- 
echanan, Virginia, a little town on the 
James River where it breaks through the 
Blue Ridge, in the midst of a region of 
great natural beauty. In this town her 
childhood and early youth were chiefly 
spent, though she familiar with 
other sections of her native State, and 
with that portion of West Virginia which 
had been her mother’s home. She was a 
quiet child, liking to be out of doors, but 
caring little for games or play, and when 
indoors always wanting a book. Her edu- 
cation she received at home. Her fath- 
er’s mother was a Scotchwoman, of rare 
beauty and force of character and of a 
fine intelligence, and by her Miss John- 
ston was taught from her fourth to her 
eighth year, when the grandmother died. 
Then her aunt taught her for several 
years, and was followed by governesses. 
It was all very easy, desultory schooling. 
Her health was always frail and there 
were many interruptions, but whether 
sick or well she was continually reading. 
There was no restriction laid upon her in 
this respect, and she read what she 
pleased—poetry, history, fiction—what- 
ever came to her hand. Scott and Dick- 
ens she read and re-read, and she early 
acquired a love for Shakespeare. 

Her father, who had served in the Con- 
federate army as a major of artillery, re- 
turned after the war to his profession, 
the law. Becoming interested in railroad 
matters, first in Virginia and then in the 
farther South, his affairs finally called 
him to Birmingham, Alabama, and to 
this city, in Miss Johnston’s sixteenth 
year, the family removed. It was their 
custom, however, to return year by year 
to Virginia for the summer months, and 
thus Miss Johnston’s associations with 
the State which she still calls home have 
remained unbroken. 

The year following the removal to Ala- 
bama, she was sent with her sister to a 
girls’ school in Atlanta. 


was 


In three months 
her health gave way, and she was taken 
home. This was the last of her regular 
—or irregular—schooling. Thencefor- 
ward she studied and read at home and 
as she chose. A year later, the death of 
her mother devolved upon her, the eldest 
of the six children of the family, the 
eare of her father’s household—a care 
which she still exercises. 

Up to her nineteenth year Miss John- 
ston’s life had been passed chiefly in the 
mountains. During the year following 
her mother’s death, she crossed the ocean 
with her father, visiting France, Italy, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and at 
various times during her girlhood she 
had been for a while at this or that sea- 
side resort, but she did not know and love 


the water as she did the hills. The sum- 
mer after her return from Europe was 
the first of a series of summers spent 
upon a small island off the eastern shore 
of Virginia. It is interesting to note that 
the mountains and hills of which she was 
so fond have figured largely upon the 
pages of “Prisoners of Hope,” while sev- 
eral shore and marsh descriptions in “To 
Have and To Hold” were drawn from the 
author’s close touch with the ocean at 
Cobb’s Island. 

In 1893 the Johnstons removed to New 
York City, and lived there for four years, 
going to Virginia every summer. Miss 
Johnston’s health had always been deli- 
cate, and in the second year of her stay 
in New York she became for a time prac- 
tically an invalid. Forced to lie still, she 
could yet read and study, and as it was 


MARY JOHNSTON 


easier to hold a pencil than a book, she 
began to write for her own amusement. 
In the winter of 1896 she commenced 
“Prisoners of Hope.” For two years she 
went quietly on with the book, able to 
write but little at a time, and never able 
to foresee the next chapter. Finally, 
about the first of 1898, the story was fin- 
ished and submitted to Messrs. Houghton. 
Mifflin and Company, who at once ac- 
cepted it. Of the popularity of this book. 
and the great success of her later book, 
“To Have and To Hold,” the reading pub- 
lie is well aware. 

Previous to the completion of “Prisoners 
of Hope,” Miss Johnston had with her 
family returned to Birmingham, where 
her home now is. “To Have and To Hold” 
was written with interruptions 
illness. By reason of her frail 
health, the care due to her father’s house, 
and her habits of study, her life has been 
to a great extent a quiet and retired one; 
and now that writing has become to her 
something to be pursued with more ear- 
nestness than can be attached to a recre- 
ation, she is more than ever at home. 

— 
THE POETICAL DRAMA 


¥ is a curious fact that whereas, in 
any review of a year’s productivity in 


many 
from 


the literature of France or Germany, of 
Italy or the Scandinavian countries, the 


drama must occupy a conspicuous place, 
it may be absolutely ignored in the sum- 
mary of English books. 

One exception to this statement may be 
made on behalf of the poetical drama, 
and chiefly because of the two tragedies 
of Mr. Stephen Phillips, which were writ- 
ten to be acted as well as read. “Herod,” 
the second of these dramas, is entitled to 
most respectful consideration. English 
criticism has well-nigh exhausted itself, 
and American criticism has to a certain 
extent followed the lead, in the bestowal 
of praise upon the work of Mr. Phillips, 
and the praise is deserved. Though a 
calm review of the two tragedies in 
question, “Francesio and Paolo” and 
“Herod,” reveals nothing more than the 
fact that their author has carried on the 
old dignified tradition of English dra- 
matic verse, the lines of Mr. Phillips’ trag- 
edy are so noble that they live and ring 
in the memory. Poets are rare in these 
days and Mr. Phillips’ gift shines out 
with added lustre from its dim environ- 
ment. 

—.> 
CENTENARY OF VICTOR HUGO 

A. DMIRERS of Victor Hugo have been cel- 
ebrating the centenary of his birth in 
many parts of the country. One of the most 
notable of the literary gatherings was held in 
New York. The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Harnilton W. Mabie. In part he said: 

“Hugo belonged to a class of men who make 
sport of the sagacity of experts and havoc of 
their predictions—men like Voltaire, Carlyle. 
Ruskin, Tolstoi—who are not only makers of 
books but molders of opinion, passionately in- 
volved in the movement of their age, identi- 
fied with winning or losing causes, and loved 
and hated with equal intensity. The personal 
impress of men of tremendous or ardent in- 
dividual force sometimes produces an effect 
out of all proportion to the essential truth er 
beauty of their art, and popularity far out- 
runs fame. Writers of this temper stand so 
close to their fellows, interpret the spirit of 
the time with such emotion, and speak so 
directly in current speech to their contempo- 
raries, that the world applauds and loves and 
follows and lets judgment go to the winds. In 
the reaction against this overpowering influ- 
ence of the personality behind the work of art 
the critic in the endeavor to rid his mind of 
extraneous impressions, often loses touch with 
the vital and determining qualities of the 
work which he studies, and so it has hap- 
pened many times that what is sometimes 
called the mob has judged more wisely than 
the cool-minded and dispassionate expert. 

“After all qualifications are made, Carlyle 
remains, in one field at least, a consummate 
artist, Ruskin an immensely suggestive inter- 
preter of nature and of art, Tolstoi a novelist 
of masterly grasp and skill, and Victor Hugo 
a literary force of the first order in poetry 
and of prodigious energy and deep significance 
in fiction and the drama. If Alfred de Musset, 
the sensitive and exquisite artist about whose 
work most men are agreed, is to be regarded 
in the future as the interpreter of the minor 
motives, the subjective experiences, of his 
time, Victor Hugo is likely to be accepted a8 
the interpreter of its greater passions, its 
more dramatic emotions.’’ 
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MOST VALUABLE EGG IN THE 
WORLD 


A TRANSLATION 
: ie home of tie Moa is the laree dou- 
ble island of New Zealand. 


ine a stretch of land twice the size of 


Imag- 


Italy, Whose fauna consists of only four 


species of mammals—no = snakes, nor 
frogs, nor tortoises—a land full of volea- 
noes and snow-covered mountains, some 
of which rise over 12,000 feet above the 
sea level. Herds of giant birds—thirteen 
or fourteen different species—once lived 
on this island. They had no wings, con- 
sequently they were awkward runners. 
Living examples of the ostrich and emu 
families—a similar species—give us some 
idea regarding their mode of life. It is 


interesting to consider the probability of 


MEN AND WOMEN WITH HORNS 

\ RE there men today with horns? This 
4 is the interesting question which has been 
answered in the affirmative by the authorities 
of the Medical Museum in Washington. 1t 
seems that Surgeon J. J. 
medical staff of the 
ago met with and studied three horned men 
in Africa. Each had two horns, one on either 
side of his nose. 


Lamprey of tie 
British army some time 


“While serving on the Gold Coast,’” says 
he, “I had opportunities of making drawinzs 
of these individuals. The first horned man I 
had an opportunity of observing was a Far- 
tee named about thirty-two 
years, from the little village of Amaquantua, 
in Wassan territory. The second horned man 
was a long-faced youth, aged about eighteen, 
named Quassie Jabin, from the Gamin terri- 
tory and not a kinsman of the first one. From 
a statement made by him through a Fantee 
interpreter I gathered that this horn-like 
growth had been in existence as long as he 


Cofea , aged 





MOST VALUABLE EFGG IN THE WORLD, 


‘the theory that the last of the Moas were 
killed by the natives, the Maori, only a 
few centuries ago. 

illustration shows 
the most valuable egg in the world in 
half its natural size. It was found in the 
month of January, 1899, by a gold-digger 


The accompanying 


on the shore of the Molineux river, near 
the little city of Cromwell. It is light 
brown in color, with pores that form ir- 
Tegular dots and lines lengthwise ef the 
egg. These deeply indented dark lines 
are its characteristic marks. It measures 
about. 8 inches in length, 6 inches in diam- 
eter, the circumference of its poles is 20 
inches, and the distance around the equa- 
tor measures 161% inches. It weighs 286%4 
grains. 


When one shakes the egg, which is proba- 


te ey 


There is a rattling sound inside 


bly caused by dried-up embryonic frag- 
Tents. 

The eggs of the Moa are exceedingly 
Searce, thoueh a large variety of Moa 
tkeletons can ‘be found in museums. 


ONE-HALF ACTUAL SIZE. 


could remember. The third case was that of 
Cudjo Danse aged about twenty. He stated 
through an interpreter that, as far as he was 
aware, this horn-like knob had grown of it- 
self; it certainly had grown larger as he had 
grown older. It gave him no inconvenience. 
He could see and smell perfectly. It grew of 
itself and had not been artificially produced." 

Hundreds of cases, more remarkable, have 
recently been collected in an interesting re- 
port by Drs. George Gould and Walter Pyle 
both well-known pathologists. 

“Human horns,”’ they say, “are far more 
frequent than ordinarily supposed. Nearly al! 
the older writers cite examples. Many men- 
tion horns on the head. In the ancient times 
horns were symbolic of wisdom and power 
Michael Angelo in his famous sculpture of 
Moses has given the patriarch a pair of 
horns. 

“Probably the mest remarkable case was 
that cf Paul Redrigues, a Mexican porter, 
who, from the upper and lateral nart of his 
head, had a horn fourteen inches in circum- 
ference, divided into three shafts, which he 
concealed by constantly wearing a peculiarly 
shaped cap. There is in Paris a wax model of 
a horn, eight or nine inches in length, re 
moved from an old woman by thi 





celebrated’ 
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Dr. Souberbielle. Dr. Saxton of New York 
reports that he has cut several horns from 
the ears of patients. There are further re- 
ports of such protuberances found on the eye- 
lid, the nape of the neck, the lower lip and 
the chin. Dr. Wagstaffe of London found a 
horn growing six inches below the knee of a 
woman cighty years old. It was a flattened 
spiral of more than two turns, and during 
forty years’ growth had reached over four- 
teen inches in length. It ended in a blunt 
point a half-inch thick. A Mexican Indian 
was Similarly afflicted on the left side of his 
back. The protuberance had been sawed off 
twice by his sen, and when it was examined 
by a doctor it had again attained a length of 
a foot. 
— 
HOW CRI. KETS SING THEIP SON :s 
“T° HE question is often asked how crickets 
and cicadae produce their songs. A scientist 
recently undertook to answer this inquiry in 
With birds and mammifers the 
sng or vvice is produced by the air from the 
igs. Which vibrates in the laryux, and ean 
micre or less modified by means cf special 
Not so with the insects. The sounds 
emitt¢d by them are not produced by the air 
that has served for rcspiration, but are ef- 
fected by the friction of two hard and gener- 
illy wrinkl«d or file-like parts of the body. 
They therefore cannot, correctly speaking, be 
called singers, but rather ‘“‘stridulators.’”’ 
Thus, the shrilling sound of the cricket is 
mude by raising the fore-wings and rubbing 
them on the hind-wings. The noise is due to 
ihe peculiar structure of the fore-wings, the 
middle pcertion of which forms, by its transpa- 
rent elastic surface, on which there are but 
u few veinlets, a resonant drum, increasing 
the volume of the sound emitted by the rub- 
bing of the file on the upper surface of the 
ind pair of wings. ‘This file is the modified 
internal vein, the surface of which is greatly 
thickened, rounded and closely covered with 
fine teeth. In the same way the noise of the 
cicada is caused by the vibrations of mem- 
branes at the openings of two respiratory 
tubes (trachac) on the last joint of the tho- 
rax, and the volume of sound is increased by 
the two complex resonating cavities a little 
further back. 


these words: 


mUSCICS. 








— 
SNAKES WELDED TOGETHER 

Saal DICiXSON of Yale has demonstrated 

the possibility of welding two snakes to- 
gether so that the two bodies would unite and 
continue to grow as one. While it was ad- 
mitted that human parts could be made to 
grow together, it was contended that the 
sluggish circulation of the reptiles would mil- 
itate against success. 

A rattler was extended with an iron hoop 
circling his head. An adder was obtained 
and cut in two. ‘The rattler was treated in 
the same way. ‘The rear half of the adder 
was then sewed to the front of the rattler 
with strong thread, and after twenty-four 
hours the iron collar was removed and the 
composite reptile was placed in a cage, where 
he squirmed around with every evidence of 
vitality in his nether end. 

The absence of the customary rattle and 
warning puzzled the rattler when a rabbit 
wus shoved into the den. His supply of virus, 
however, was not diminished by his curtail- 
inent, for when he struck the rabbit it began 
to swell and in an hour was-dead. The meta- 
morphosed rattler will be kept under scientilic 
scrutiny for the next two months: 

—— 

POWER OF VIBRATIOY 

VW E are all cf us- more or less. familiar 
with the assertion by musicians that 
continuous playing on a violin might ruin a 
solid structure. An architect of Indianapolis 
was interviewed on this subject by The News 

ef that city and asked: 

“What force least expected does: the great- 
est damage to buildings?” ; 

“It is difficult to tell. But I will venture to 
say that you would nexer expect violin play- 
ing to injure the walls of a building. Yet that 
is certainly the case. There have been in-- 
“tances when the wails of stone and’ brick. 
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structures have been seriously impaired by 
the vibrations from a violin. Of course these 


cases are unusual, but the facts are estab- * 


lished. The vibrations of a violin are some- 
thing terrible in their unseen, unbound force, 
and when they come in contact with regular- 
ity they bear their influence upon structures 
of stone, brick or iron. Of course it takes 
continuous playing for many years to loosen 
masonry or to make iron brittle, but that re- 
sult is obtained. A man can feel the vibra- 
tions of a violin on an ironclad ocean vessel, 
and at the same time be unable to hear the 
music. It is the regularity of the vibration 
which means so much. Like the constant 
dripping of water wearing away the stone, 
the incessant vibration of the violin makes its 
way to the walls, and attacks their solidity.” 

“But why doesn’t this vibration affect the 
player?” 

“Because a man is a flexible object. He can 
give way to motion and resume his place 
again. A frame building would not be dam- 
aged by vibration, because the timbers are 
flexible. But it is different with masonry. 

“You may have noticed that a dog crossing 
the room will shake the entire building no 
matter how small the dog. A dog can shake 
@ suspension bridge. There are some great 
and valuable bridges which dogs are never 
allowed to cross, except when carried. You 
see, in that case it is the regularity of the vi- 
braticn that is so powerful. The dog's move- 
ment is a fixed and positive institution. The 
first step on the bridge is not noticed so 
much, but every step comes just alike, at the 
same interval, and with the same firmness. 
The force gathers momentum, and each step 
makes the bridge sway more. But there is 
another way that it may perhaps be illustra- 
ted better. As you sit there raise one foot 
partially on tip-toe. That’s it. Now work 
your knee up and down rapidly and regularly. 
See how everything in the room rattles and 
the floor shakes? That illustrates the dog 
step’s power better than anything else. You 
and all our friends could not jump up 
and down in this room and shake the floor 1s 
you have just shaken it while sitting down 
and using only the force of one leg. It is the 
regularity of the vibration which is power- 
ful.” 
—. 
WORLL’S MOST BEAUTIFUL SNAILS 

U NCLE SAM has recently acquired by con- 

quest immense numbers of the most 
beautiful snails in the world. They infest the 
Philippine Islands, most of them living on 
trees. Some have shells of an exquisite blue 
In color; others are green, and others yet are 
prettily banded in a great variety of patterns 
Those of darkest hues are found usually on 
the trunks of the trees, while the bright-col- 
ored ones occur in the branches and among 
the foliage. 

Of recent years naturalists have taken much 
interest in the snails of that archipelago, 
partly by reason of the remarkable variations 
of coloring shown among some hundreds of 
species. If any evidence were required to 
show that the Filipino is a person of excep- 
tional ingenuity, it would be furnished by a 
description of the method by which the guile- 
less native counterfeits these mollusks for 
gain. By the skillful manipulation of a hot 
poker and one or more simple tools, he pro- 
duces shells of patterns new to science, and 
sells them to the unwary collector as repre- 
senting hitherto undiscovered species. 

— 
SCIENCE TO CONTROL MARRIAGE 
R. D. R. BROWER of Chicago would ex- 
tend scientific ideas until they control 
marriage and thus elevate the race on scien- 
tific principles. Concerning this he said not 
long ago: 

“TI have long been arguing for further regu- 
lation and restriction of marriage and I be- 
lieve something must be done. It is not so 
important to develop an exceptional class of 
pecple as it is to keep the pauper, crimina!, 
and degenerate classes from perpetuating 
themselves. Nor do I believe that people who 
will inherit some weakness from their parents 
Ought to be allowed to marry. 

*J would propose a law that should ask 
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more of a man than that he state his age and 
residence and that of his bride. I would ask 
him to show the record of his family, and to 
do the same for the woman. There are nery- 
ous diseases, cancers, and consumption which, 
if they have not yet appeared in the children, 
may have such a strong hold on the family 
that the children should be prevented from 
marrying. 

“It is usually love that controls marriage. 
Reason has little to do with it. I have been 
consulted occasionally by people about to 
marry. They asked my advice. When it was 
favorable they took it and when not they 
overruled it. That is as far as advice goes 
when love is concerned. 

“A young man whom I have always known 
and who has accepted my advice in many 
matters, came to me a few years ago and 
asked if it would be right for him to marry 
a girl with whom he was in love. Her moth- 
er had died of cancer and her father was an 
inebriate. I told him not to do it, but my ad- 
vice was unheeded. Now the girl is a nervous 
wreck and his business is suffering because 
he has a millstone tied around his neck.”’ 

— 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN COLORS 

HYATT VERRILL of New Haven, Conn., 

has been successful in taking photo- 
graphs in colors. His father, Professor Ver- 
rill of Yale University, in describing the dis- 
covery, which has been exhibited before the 
Connecticut Academy of Science, said: 

“I exhibited several photographs in naturai 
colors direct from nature made by a new 
orthochromatic process, just invented by my 
son after several years of experimental work 
along this line. 

“These photographs included one Bermuda 
landscape in which the beautiful blue and 
green tints of the water were well brought 
out, as well as the soft, creamy color of the 
ancient stone residences at Walsingham and 
the natural gray of the rocks. Other plates 
were copies of water color painting such as 
the angel fishes, parrot fishes, made from life 
by my son. 

“The photographic reproductions of these 
drawings showed accurately all the tints and 
shades of blue, green, purple, pink, orange 
ind yellow beautifully blended. The colors in 
these pictures are especially soft and lifelike 
without the stiffness of the three-color pro- 


ress. 


i 
4 . 


‘The intense red colors appear at present 

to be the most difficult to render by this new 
process, but no doubt this will be soon reme- 
died by further experiments. The pictures 
ire On paper and the process is entirely pho- 
to-chemical.’ 
Professor Verrill declined to make known 
e new proevess discovered by his son. He 
believes it will become practical. 
| photographer. 


local 


+} 


His son isa 


— 
NEW LOCOMOTIVE HEADLIGHT 
A NEW locomotive headlight has been in- 
vented, which is now in operation on 
the St. Paul road, and which has a range of 
from five to ten miles. It is expected it will 
do much to avoid collisions. 

On a straight stretch of track the headlight 
proper serves to illuminate the track for a long 
distance. Realizing, however, that all track 
is not straight, the inventor has taken ad- 
vantage of the sky as a means of carrying his 
signals. An opening at the top of the head- 
light sends a penetrating ray upward, and 
even when the locomotive miles away is hid- 
den behind hills and curves a bright disk can 
be seen in the heavens and the train located. 

The new headlight is operated by storage 
batteries, and screens are provided in the cabs 
of the locomotive so that engineers need not 
be blinded by the lights of passing locomo- 
tives, 

— 
A SIXTH SENSE DISCOVERED 


is generally conceded that the normal 

man has but five senses but it is now 
certain that he has six, and the discovery was 
made because the patient of a London doctor 
fell down some steps on to a scraper, and in- 
jured his ear. An operation was necessary, 


and part of the organ was removed. When- 
the patient recovered he could hear pretty 
well, but, on shutting his eyes, he was unable 
to retain his eyuilibrium. Further experiments 
have put it beyond doubt that there is a sixth 
sense possessed by man, and far more strong- 
ly by birds. This sense lies between seeing 
and hearing, and is the sense of balance, or, 
as scientists call it, the static sense. A curt- 
ous proof of the possession of this static 
sense by lower animals is that a blind cat 
can and will run and jump; while a cat whose 
sense of hearing is gone seems absolutely 
afraid to move at anything more than a walk, 
and will never jump. 
— 
ESQUIMAUX DOGS AS HUNTERS 


‘T" RAVELERS in the far North tell us that 

the Esquimaux dogs are never fed any- 
thing by their owners in the summer time and 
that one of the most interesting sights in the 
whole world is to watch them get their own 
breakfast. 

They will not go into the icy cold water till 
they are very hungry, but in the morning 
they will wade out of the water and stand as 
still as a stone until a fish comes sailing by. 
They then jump for him, diving just as a seal 
would, frequently sinking under water ten 
or fifteen feet. These dogs are used for draw- 
ing sledges, but they are tremendous hunters. 
When they see a deer or other game, no mat- 
ter how many sledges are behind them, off 
they go like mad. Their owners know they 
are likely to get beyond control at this time, 
and each dog is fastened in the harness in 
such a way that one little pull of a particular 
string by the driver will set him loose, so 
when the dogs catch sight of game and start 
off wildly the driver just pulls the string 
ind off they go. 

=—> 
MAKING NOSES ANY SHAPE DESIRED 

‘I’ HE latest development in scientific sur- 

| gery is the moulding of noses in paraffin, 
which is now being practiced in Vienna. In 
the deformity known as saddle nose the most 
remarkable results are said to be obtained. 
fhe process consists in the subcutaneous in- 
cetion of paraffin, which before it completely 

sets is moulded into the desired shape. A 
warmed syringe is charged with the melted 

ympound and the needle is inserted between 
the eyebrows, just above the root of the nose. 

‘Then the compound 1s injected into the sub- 
cutaneous tissue as the needle is slowly with- 
drawn, 

— 
AUTOMATIC NEEDLE-T:READER 

N Switzerland a machine has been invented 
I which is able to thread needles at the 

te of 30,000 an hour. The machine is auto- 

atic, and works by steam. Operators grasp 
he needles one by one, andin the twinkling of 

n eye they are threaded and the thread is 

it off at the desired length. 

—. 
NOTES 

The first electric motor was made by Bare- 

w of Woolwich, England, in 1826, and the 
first electric railroad was operated by Thomas 
lavenport at Springfield, Mass., in 1835. 

‘he Archaeological Museum at Florence, 
italy, has recently been enriched by an im- 

rtant group of prehistoric objects found 
curing the excavations carried out for the 
l'gypt Exploration Fund under the direction 

‘f Mr. D. R. Macloer of Worcester College, 
‘ xford. ‘There are some fine terra cotta 
vases in excellent preservation, four beautiful 
small stone vases, and a variety of other 

rticles. 

Dr. William Duane, Professor of Physics of 
the Colorado State University, has just been 
eranted a patent for an invention by which a 
iarge number of telegraph messages can be 
sent over one wire and return at the same in- 
stant. In the physical laboratory of the uni- 
versity it is said he has had 18 circuits work- 
.g on the same wire and return, all at the 
came time. On any of these circuits the 
-torse instrument can be placed and used ex- 
actly as with the single wire now in ‘use. Dr. 
Puune’s invention is. based on: the principle of 
synchronizing motors. 
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POLITICAL TOPICS OF OUR DAY 


OUR DAY 







MATTERS RELATING TO NATIONAL STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


GOVERNMENT 


BUYS THE DANISH ISLANDS 


HE formal transfer of the Danish 
T islands to the United States is now 
jn progress, but has hardly received the 
attention which the subject demands. 
The convention drawn up between the 
United States and Denmark follows 
closely the terms of the Treaty of Paris 
of 1898 between the United States and 
§pain as regards the status of the inhab- 
jtants of the islands, their property and 
citizenship, and it is understood that the 
compensation to Denmark amounts to 
$4,500,000. The ratification of the treaty 
must be delayed until it has had the ap- 
proval of the United States Senate and 
the Danish Rigsdag, and until an appro- 
priation of the purchase money is made 
by Congress. It is believed that these 
formalities will be completed in the 
eourse of a few months, and that the 
transfer of sovereignty can be quickly 
accomplished. Congress will be asked to 
Iegislate for the islands along the lines 
of the Foraker act, and it econtein- 
plated that eventually the and 
Porto Rico will have a common territor- 
ial government. 

It is regarded as a strong point by the 
framers of the treaty that the people of 
the islands are to have a voice in the 
question The treaty itself 
entains no reference to a plebiscite, but 
the Danish Government has given notice 
that before it ratifies the treaty it will 
submit the question of cession to the peo- 
ple of the islands. Not much objection 
isexpected here from these people, as the 
treaty is so framed that they 
alled on to surrender 
legiance. and they 
fact in name 


is 


islands 


of cession. 


not 
al- 


are 
their Danish 


may remain Danes in 
while 
ever advantages in a commercial way may 


result from a transfer of the islands to 


and enjoving what- 


the United States. The plebiscite will 
not be controlled in any sense by the 
United States. It is said distinctly that 


the Danish Government will take steps to 
ascertain the inclinations of the people 
of the islands before the final steps in the 
transfer are taken. 

<_ 
HOW LONDON {S GOVERNED 


HE London County Council was organize 
in 1889, with members, 118 of whom 
te ConnciImen elected for three years, and 
the remainder Aldermen, elected for six years 
ty the Council. The Chairman, called 
Where the Mayor, is simply the presiding 
ficer, and has no other powers. Unmarried 
Yomen and widows who own or rent houses 
ae qualified electors, but may not sit in the 
Council. The Councilmen need not reside in 
he districts from which they are chosen 

oo betgon a personnel of membership which 
4 igher than that of any municipal body in 
“e-world. Rotation in office not pre- 

val, and at each election from sixty to sev- 
ty members are re-elected. 

In point of expenditures and the number of 
htsons employed, there appears to be some 
tnilarity between London and America’s 
largest cities. The English metropolis spends 
0,000 a year, and has 10,000 persons in its 
tmploy, 

Complete publicity is the key-note of the 
Council’ s methods. Two days before each 
™eting the calendar paper of business to be 
fone tg Sent to all members of the Council 


oo 


ot 


else- 


does 
















libraries in London. Each 
week also there issued a balance sheet 
showing the exact financial status of the 
Council. All junketing at the public expense 
is vigorously forbidden, and even members of 
the Council’s committees when making ofli- 
cial visits to insane asylums outside of Lon- 
don pay for their own meals at the asylums. 
The same high standard of official honor is 
imposed upon all officials, and the chief of 
the fire department was recently discharged 
because he had failed to disclose his finan- 
cial interest in a company making fire appa- 
ratus which had been bought on his recom- 
mendation. 


and to all public 


is 


ee 
POLITICS IN MISS STONE’S CAPTURE 


EF ROM the time that Miss Ellen M. Stone 

was captured by Bulgarian brigands it 
was generaily believed there was some hidden 
political motive behind it. This has now been 
explained by Spencer Eddy, First Secretary 
of the United States Legation at Constanti- 
nople, who had charge of the negotiations for 
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up as one man in their determination to be 
freed from Turkey, and this kidnaping of the 
two American missionaries may be called 
chapter one in their plan for liberty.” 


— 
























UNSAFE DISTRICTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 

V 71TH every fresh outbreak in the Philip- 

' pines the question is asked, “How much 
more fighting must be done before a man can 
feel free to go about with merely a walking 
stick in those islands?’’ In answering this 
fiequent inquiry the military authorities have 
forwarded a map which indicates where ‘t 
is safe for Americans, where there is resist- 
ance to American authority and also the dis- 
tricts inhabited by savage tribes, Ladrones 
or Moros. On the Island of Luzon there are 
the two provinces of Batangas and Laguna, 
both in an unsafe condition. To these is 
added the northern part of Tagalas. Samar 
is the other region in active resistance. Fight- 
ing has ceased in both regions. Both are 
covered with military posts. In either twen- 
ty-five or thirty soldiers can go anywhere. 
hese are the only areas where organized re- 
sistance exists. 

The second class of territory unsafe to 
Americans is so because of the semi-savage 
character of the inhabitants. In the center of 

orthern Luzon is a mountainous area still 
































the release. In an interview since his return inhabited by savage Negrito head-hunting 
to America he said the brigands captured an tribes. These are to be found in Bontoc, Le- 
American rather than any other missionary into and Neuva Viscaya. They do not cover 
because they believed the Americans had the these nrovinces. But they render them 
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St. Croix, St. Thomas and S$ the three Danish Islands lately acquired. 
most money and would be kel I th safe just as parts of our western 
ransom. rritories are unsafe. Mindoro is unsafe in 
‘Did the brigands want the money for similar fashion because of its Moro popula- 
mselves?’’ Mr. Eddy was asked. American sovereignty is recognized and 
“No, they did not, and that is é pted, as in the Luzon area. These savage 
i le in America do not understand this ”s and Moros are ‘‘friendly,’’ but they are 
ca It is entirely a political matter, and all safe Tor a single man with a walking stick, 
the people in Macedonia are in sympathy with s such tribes are the world over. So in Ne- 
the kidnaping, for they believe it is a step os, the mountain ridges in the center are 
toward freeing Macedonia from Turkish rule fested with robber bands, ‘‘Ladrones,” 
same as Bulgaria has been and the mone} make the interior risky. In \indanao 
t! demanded—$100,000—was intended for the » is a disturbed district about Laguna de 
eedonian cause. 1 lige. part in the region under civil governe- 
“tf we had been dealing with the profes- «nt east of the black boundary line and part 
sii nal brigands who wanted money pure and the Moro region, west of this boundary. 
inple, instead of the political ones, Miss this Moro region, where Spaniards never 
ne would have been released long ago. It ent, soldiers move freely, but unarmed ci- 
likely that this capture was deliberated ins could not go, not because of resistance, 
n for a long time, and the victims selected because of the savage character of the 
considered best to serve the cause, when es. 
pared with those of other nationalities.” — 
"xo the Macedonians have any feeling of SHIP CANAL 1.0 0 MILES LONG 
ity towards the missionaries?” T is announced that Russia will begin the 
‘No. They are rather friendly to them than construction of a stupendous ship canal, 
‘wise. They desired to attract the atten ronnect the Baltic Sea with the Black Sea, 
n of the world to their cause, and inci- which will be 1,000 miles long, the larger part 
dentally to get some much needed money. I vhich will consist of the deepened and im- 
have every reason to believe they have given oved channels of three rivers, the Dneiper, 
Miss Stone and her companion in captivity he Beresina and the Dwina. Comparatively 
the best of treatment. When Mme. Tsilka’s ttle entirely new excavation will be required 
baby was born she received the kindest treat- to join the courses of these rivers. The north- 
ment, from all we can learn. rn terminus would be in the Gulf of Riga, a 
“f have had five letters from Miss Stone, well fortified spect; the southern would be at 
written in Bulgarian so her captors could the mouth of the Dneiper, the port of Kher- , 
read them, and they were masterpieces in just west of the Crimea: and east of 
cleverness in diplomacy. Miss Stone is a Clessa. This is well situated for fortification. 


eourageous woman.” 

“Won't Turkey attempt to punish the ring- 
leaders?” 

“Turkey will have a problem on her hands 
if she does, for the Macedonians have risen 



























This suggests to the United States the great 

rrogress being made abroad in water trans- 

portation and should cause American political 
aders to make a closer study of this proh- 
m at home. 
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- Potable Utterances - 





ADDRESS BY SECRETARY HAY 


N address which will go down as his- 
A torie the great 
hail of the House of Representatives by 
Secretary of State John Hay, at the me- 
morial services in honor of our late Pres- 
ident, William Among the 
notable passages in that address were the 
following: 


was delivered in 


MeKinley. 


“What a world of insoluble problems 
such an event excites in the mind! Not 
merely in its personal but in its publie 
aspects, it presents a paradox not to be 
comprehended. Under a system of gov- 
ernment so free and so impartial that we 
recognize its existence only by its bene- 
factions; under a social order so purely 
democratie that classes 
it, affording 


cannot exist in 
opportunities so universal 
that even conditions are as changing as 
the winds, where the laborer of today is 
the capitalist of tomorrow: under laws 
which are the result of ages of evolution, 
so uniform beneficent that the 
President has just the same rights and 


and so 


privileges as the artisan: we see the same 
hellish growth of hatred murder 
which dogs equally the footsteps of be- 
nevolent monarchs and blood-stained des- 
pots. 

“Against that spirit nothing 
avails—neither virtue nor patriotism, nor 


devilish 


age nor youth. nor conscience nor pity. 
We cannot even say that education is a 
sufficient safeguard against this baleful 
evil—for most of the wretches whose 
crimes have so shocked humanity in re- 
cent vears were men not unlettered, who 
have gone from the common 
through murder, to the scaffold. 

“Our minds cannot discern the origin 
nor conceive the extent of wickedness so 
perverse and so cruel; but this does not 
exempt us from the duty of trying to 
control and counteract it. This problem 
of anarchy is dark and intricate, but it 
ought to be within the compass of demo- 
cratic government—although sane 
mind can fathom the mysteries of these 
untracked and 


schools, 


no 
orbitless natures—to 
guard against their aberrations, to take 
away from them the hope of escape, the 
long luxury of scandalous days in court, 
and the unwholesome sympathy of hys- 
terical degenerates, and so by degrees to 
make the crime not worth committing. 
even to these 
souls.” 

Secrtary Hay tells the story of McKin- 
ley’s life simply, clearly and without ful- 
some praise, letting its influences speak 
for themselves, and without seeking to 
enforce a moral or to declare his policies 
infallible. In the prefatory words to the 
life sketch, describing the environment 
of the civil war, when “the nation was 
going down into the Valley of Decision.” 
he makes this memorable utterance as 
to the problem then to be decided: 

“It is easy for partisanship to say that 
the one side was right and that the other 
was wrong. It is still easier for an indo- 


abnormal and distorted 


lent magnanimity to say that both were 
right. Perhaps in the wide view of ethics 
one is always right to follow his con- 
science, though it lead him to disaster 
and death. But 
She takes no 
intention; 


history is inexorable. 
account of sentiment and 
and in her cold and luminous 
eyes that side is right which fights in 
harmony with the stars in their courses 
The men are right by whose efforts anc 
struggles the world is 
and humanity moves to a higher level and 
a brighter day. 

Secretary 
the events 


helped onward 


Hay passes in swift review 
of Mr. McKinley’s life, his 
service in the army, his law studies and 
marriage, his political career, his services 
in the House and during his Presidential 
terms, and the final tragedy at Buffalo. 
He then adds these significant words on 
the fame of public men: 

“The obvious elements which enter into 
the fame of a public man are few and by 
no means recondite. The man who fills a 
great station in a period of change, who 
leads his country successfully through 4 
time of crisis: who, by his power of per- 
suading and eontrolling others, has been 
able to coimmand the best thought of his 
age, so as to leave his country in a moral 
or material condition in advance of where 
it—such a 


he found man‘s position in 
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A FOE TO CELIBACY 
Minot J. Savage of the Church 


Pey 


° os 


of the Messiah in New York is an open 
foe to celibacy and takes the ground that all 


should marry, barring of course the diseased 
criminals and those who have not the means 
to support a family. Dr. Savage is reported 
by the New York Sun as saying: 

“TI care not what councils, Bishops, Churches, 
Popes may have enunciated the dogmas. Lei 
me say it reverently and without being mis- 
understood if I may; I cannot have any rev- 
whatever even for the far-famed and 
eternally exalted virginity of Mary. To place 
virginity, celibacy, after the consecration and 
noble service of fatherhood or motherhood 
seems to me to cast a slur upon the father 
or the mother, and to impugn the wisdom andl 
the goodness of God, who has ordained the 
fact that this distinction of sex runs througy 
the universe from the highest to the lowes¢ 
and has made it the means of all the power 
and glory and heauty that are. 

“Tt am aware of the fact that whim, fancy, 
passion and many other things are sometimes 
mistaken for love. I am aware that there 
are marriages for a hundred other reasons; 
marriages of convenience, as they are called. 
There are people who marry for money, both 
men and women; there are, more frequently 
perhaps in the Old World than here, people 
who marry out of family considerations or for 
the sake of bringing together two estates, 
landed or what not. As this country gets 
older, though, and large fortunes are estab- 
lished, the temptation of this sort of thing 
here becomes more and more. But I do not 
believe that marriages of this sort can be 
too foreibly branded for what they really are. 

“If a woman gives herself to a man for 
money, I for one cannot see any distinction, 
on account of the largeness of the price. It is 
not marriage when you marry for money; it 

is a bargain, a hargain in which you sell the 


erence 


ao 


history is secure. If, in addition to this, 
his written or spoken words possess the 
subtle quality which carry them far and 
lodge them in men’s hearts; and, more 
than all, if his utterances and actions, 
while informed with a lofty morality, 
are yet tinged with the glow of human 
-vmpathy, the fame of such a man will 
shine like a beaeccn through the mists of 
vuges-—an object of 
tion, and of love. 


reverence, of imita- 
It should be to us an 
occasion of solemn pride that in the three 
great crises of our histery such a man 
was not denied us. 

“The moral value to a nation of a re 
nown such as Washington’s and Lincoln's 
and MeKinley’s is beyond all computa- 

No loftier ideal can be held up to 
the emulation of ingenuous youth. With 
such examples we cannot be wholiv igno- 
Grateful as may be for what 
they did, let us be still more grateful for 
what they were. While our daily being, 
publie policies, still feel the infu 
ence of their work, let us pray that in 
our spirits voluble, 


tion. 


ble. we 


their lives may be 
ealling us upward and onward. 

not but feels 
land because the 
Washington presided 
over its beginnings; no one but vows ita 
tenderer love because Lincoln poured out 
his blood for it; no one but must feel his 


devotion for his 


“there is one of us 


prouder of his native 


august figure of 


renewed and 
kindled when he remembers how McKin- 


country 


ley, loved, revered, and served it, showed 
in his life how a citizen should live, and 
in his last hour taught 
could 


us how a gentle 
mat die.” 
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one thing that is most sacred in manhood or 
womanhood; it is not marriage if it becomes 
a matter of convenience. If a woman marries 
for a title or for a home or for anything but 
it is not marriage; it is really that un 
iientionable thing that we look upon with 
such Supreme contempt. 

— 

SOUND ADVICE IN GETTING PICH 


ilove 


“1* HE failure of the head of a large savings 

bank of Detroit as the result of ruin 
ous speculation has led some business men t0 
express themselves on the best way to get 
ricn. Among others was William J. Onahan 
cut Chicago, who said: 

“Yhe sane, sober, careful methods of fifty 
years ago as applicable today to the 
founding of fortunes as ever they were in 
history. But they read too tamely for the 
young men of this strenuous age. The spirit 
of speculation has gone too far. The excite 
ments of gaming, from the penny-toussing by 
the newsboys to the ‘margining’ in the buck- 
et shops, has led the young men of today t0 
look upon the methods of founding fortune 
fifty years ago just as they would look upon 
the methods used at that time in sendimg 
merchandise trom New York to San Francisc® 

‘In the nervous energy of the present there 
is a general disposition abroad to shelve al 
most any philosophy of materialism fifty 
years old as being out of date. It has bee 
so easy to say, ‘Yes, you could do so and 
so once, but you can’t do it now.’ 

“But a truth is a truth, and that permanent 
fortune must be a product of sound, col 
servative building is truer today, almost, thal 
it ever was before. Most of the wealthy met 
of today began fortune building from the 
ground up. They began when habits of thrift 
and frugality were far more general in both 
old and young than they are now, and, while 
they worked longer hours for less pay, they 
suved more money. 
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THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION BODY 


HE March number of the American 
Federationist contains a remarka- 
ble symposium from prominent members 
of the ‘Committee of Thirty-six” on what 
it is hoped and expected to attain 
through this great national arbitration 
body. One of the ablest contributors was 
Senator M. A. Hanna, whose recognized 
fairness as a large employer of labor has 
given him peculiar fitness for the posi- 
tion. He writes: 

The purpose and scope of the organ- 
ization, as officially stated, is “to do what 
may seem best to promote industrial 
peace, to be helpful in establishing right- 
ful relations between employers and 
workers, to endeavor by its good offices 
to obviate and prevent strikes and lock- 
outs, and to aid in renewing industrial 
relations where a rupture has occurred.” 

The earnest hope of those who will con- 
tribute to this work the best that is in 
them, is that representatives of these two 
greatest factors in the world's progress—— 
Labor and Capital—will confer for the 
adjustment of their differences before an 
acute state is reached, and thus avoid the 
usual and always deplorable strike cr 
lockout. 

There is also confidence that this or- 
ganization will be a potent instrument 
through which that hope will be realized. 
The outlook is most gratifying. No pub- 
lic movement of recent years has at its 
birth given greater promise of real bene- 
fit to such a large number of our people. 

A mere glance at the names of the 
“Committee of Thirty-Six” will prove that 
it was a representative conference. There 
were earnest leaders of labor and capable 
factors in the control of capital. They 
represent much. They are men of affairs, 
men of achievement, and it is the man 
who does things that counts in this age. 
Some of them had given this very subject 
a great deal of thought and attention for 
years, but no such an opportunity for 
the mutual exchange of ideas had before 
been presented. 

Each profited by the theories and study 
of the others. The thorough understand- 
ing of all phases of the matter which was 
evidenced by those representing the cause 
of labor was marked. I am sure those 
Same representatives were impressed by 
the sincerity and earnestness of the rep- 
Tesentatives of capital. 

There are two distinct elements in the 
board of control of the committee each 
equally represented with the other. 
Neither could exist without the other. 
labor is just as essential to the existence 
and usefulness of capital as capital is to 
the life and success of labor. Either with- 
out the other becomes inert, profitless an] 
useless. Together, they grow and con- 
tribute to the progress of the world. 
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Under these conditions, this movement 


the two ele- 
an equality, there are 
no handicaps, no advantages and no dis- 
While we this 
condition, we must also recognize that 
there may arise situations which can not 
be solved disinterestedly. The solution 
might require concessions which could 
not be exacted reasonably, if viewed with- 
out personal interest or prejudice. To 
meet such a situation there is what I 
am pleased to call the “Upper House;” 
twelve men not particularly interested in 
either side. They are controlled by a 
sense of duty to their country and a deep 
interest in the welfare of her people. 
The keynote of the motive controlling 
that “Upper House” is best represented 
in the letter which ex-President Cleveland 
wrote in accepting appointment on the 
committee. Without exception the twelve 
men have been eminently successful in 
their respective vocations. They have 
proved ability and worth, and their accep- 
tance of the responsibility imposed by 
this work will be a great factor in de- 
termining the success of our endeavors. 
At a meeting to be held soon the by- 
laws and working rules of the organiza- 
tion will be reported and acted upon. 
This will establish a basis from which to 
work, and will define the functions and 
possibilities of the department. 
should certainly be 
available to the employer of a small num- 
ber of men as well as to the employer of 
thousands, and to the workingman out- 


is but a natural sequence; 


nents enter on 


advantages. recognize 


Its good offices 


side of organizations as well as the great 
and powerful trade unions. Wherever 2 
principle is involved this court shoutd 
stand ready to exert its influence for the 
right and the best interest of those af- 
fected. Its offices should not be thrust 
upon any one, but should be ready to re- 
spond to any call. 
— 


SUCCESS OF ONE CO-OPERATIVE STORE 

A®* interesting experiment in co-operative 

storekeeping has been carried on for 
some years at the little mining town of Banks- 
ville, Pa. Fifteen years ago eighty miners 
who were dissatisfied with the prices charged 
at the company store, determined to set up a 
co-operative store of their own. Some of 
them were Englishmen acquainted with the 
Rochedale system of co-operation, and it was 
the success of that system that led to the ex- 
periment at Banksville. 

The par value of permanent stock was fixed 
at $10 a share, of ordinary stock at $5 a share. 
Each stockholder paid into the association 
$19 or more, which was invested in ordinary 
merchandise such as was sold at the company 
store. 

The stockholders elected from their own 
number a store manager and a clerk. There 
were a President, a Vice-President and a 
board of eight directors of the association. 
The manager of the store was at all times 
subject to the instructions of the directors. 

For three years the association led a strug- 
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gling existence, an object of dislike to the 
mine owners, who owned also the company 
store. At the end of that time the store quit 
business. 

In 1886 the co-operative association was re- 
vived. Instead of the credit system the cash 
system was adopted and after some trying 
experiences it proved successful. 

The last quarterly report of the association 
shows 211 stockholders. For the past five 
years the store has done a business of about 


$36,00 annually, and each month shows in- 


creased business. The last quarterly report 
showed a business for the quarter of more 
than $8,000. One very important influence of 
the association has been the lesson it has 
taught of the moral and financial value of 
cash buying. Wherever the company stores 


have existed the credit-hardening process has 
reached the greater part of the community, 
with the result that many persons are con- 
stantly in debt and few save anything out of 
their earnings. 

Nearly all the people of Banksville who are 
not thoroughly credit-hardened deal with the 
co-operative store, and it has many customers 
from other communities near at hand. 

— 

GREAT SAVING TO GERMANY BY CANALS 

7[ HE masnificent network of interior wa- 

terways in Germany is one of the prin- 
cipal factors in her economic prosperity. The 
creation of commissions in Germany charged 
with regulating, improving and extending the 
interior waterways, is of comparatively re- 
cent origin. From 1881 to 18897 the Prussians, 
who possess a little less than three-fourths of 
the navigable waterways of the Empire, have 
spent an enormous sum for their improve- 
ment and extension, 

From 1832 to 1898 the works on the Vistula 
cost $5,500,000 and those on the Oder, $5 200,000. 
The principal expenditure was devoted to the 
Eloe which is now navigable from the south- 
ern frontier to the sea, the amount of money 
expended on this river between 1864 and 1894 
being $26,400,000. In the past thirty years the 
sum of $9,200,000 has been expended on the 
Havel, Spree and other second-class rivers 
and the great work of regulating the Rhine 
in Prussian territory has cost $55,000,000. 

Thanks to these expenditures and the large 
sums also expended upon canals, the network 
of navigable waterways in Germany hag 
reached a length of 13,925 kilometers more 
than 8,000 of which are accessible to steamers 
of 300 to 400 tons. Twenty-five years ago, no 
river of Germany except the Rhine could 
carry steamers of 350 tons. The Government 
is now contemplating the building of more 
canals to complete the work already done. 

In 189% the tonnage carried one mile on all 
the rivers and canals of Germany amounted 
to 7,500,000,000 tons. The average saving of 
carrying a ton of freight by water as com- 
pared with the cost by rail was .016 of a frane 
per kilometer; the average expense of main- 
taining the waterways amounted to .006 of a 
france a ton per kilometer; thus the net ane 
nual saving to the nation in the cost of transe 
porting its water-borne freight was more than 
$14,800,000. 

—. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
N EW SOUTH WALES has enacted a com- 
+ pulsory arbitration law which differs in 
some respects—for the better, it is believed— 
from the one which has been in force in New 
Zealand for several years. The New South 
Wales law does away with the boards of cone 


ciliation, whose services do not appear to 
have been of much value, and gives to the 
court of arbitration broader powers than 


those vested in the New Zealand court. Come 
pulsory arbitration is to be given a more 
thorough test than it has yet had. If it does 
not come up to the expectations of its friends 
inadeuvuate legislation cannot be assigned as 
the cause, 

Before this new law was enacted one of the 
Judges of the District Court of New South 
Wales was sent to New Zealand to make g 
thorough investigation of the workings of 
compulsory arbitration there. It has enabled 
workers to gain without friction an increase 
of wages they are entitled to, and has enabled 
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employers for a time at least to know with 
certainty the conditions of production and 
therefore to make contracts with the knowl- 
edge that they can fulfill them. This impar- 
tial and conservative investigator says also 
in his report that while the effects of the law 
so far are good, the time has not yet come 
when it can be said with any certainty that it 
is a measure which will provide for the solu- 
tion of all labor troubles. Since compulsory 
arbitration was established New Zealand has 
been advancing on an increasing wave of 
prosperity, and wages would have risen with- 
out the law. But ‘‘when lean years come, as 
come they must, when there will be curtail- 
ment instead of expansion, when wages will 
be cut down instead of being raised by the 
awards, then, anc not till then, can any one 
say with authority whether the principle in- 
volved is workable or not.” 

While workingmen at the antipodes have 
full faith in compulsory arbitration, says the 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, workingmen 
in this country are as much opposed to it as 
ever. They think labor would get the worst 
of the bargain, although in New Zealand it 
has got the best of it. In that colony a Judge 
of the Supreme Court is President of the court 
of arbitration. Employers and employes re- 
fuse to have anybody else. Labor leaders in 
the Tinited States say the courts are as a rule, 
on the side of the employers, and hence they 
do not wish to commit their fortunes to a 
Judge. 


ASKS FOR CONS '. ARR FO™M 
urging a reform of the consular service 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
John W. Ela, representing 
of the National Business 


hee 


Affairs recently, 
the delegation 
League, said: 
“The business interests of the country are 
feeling the injury which our commerce is suf- 
‘fering from the present of the consu- 
lar service. The opening of new markets in 
which our business-men are finding sharp 
competition discloses to them more and more 
the fact that the countries with which they 
come into the closest competition have trained 


state 


commercial representatives abroad while we 
are represented by men who have had no 
special training, and whose tenure of office 
is insecure.” 


a 
WORLD’S LA* GEST LOCOMOTIVE 
HE largest locomotive in the world con- 
structed by the American Locomotive 
Company, was recently added to the equip- 
ment of the Santa Fe road. It weighs 130 
tons and can haul a loaded freight train a 
mile and a half long. From the end of the 
tender to the point of the pilot it measures 
seventy feet; the top of the stunted smoke 
stack is sixteen feet above the ties, and the 
boiler is so high that a tall man can stand 
under it. However, owing to the heavy 
frames, wheels and driving mechanism, the 
center of gravity is comparatively low. There 
are ten massive driving wheels, five on each 
side, nearly as high as a man. They are 
driven by compound engines, two cylinders on 
each side, next to the forward drivers. The 
high pressure cylinder is just ahead of the 
low pressure cylinder so the same piston rod 
passes ‘through both. This arrangement ena- 
bles the engineer to get a vast amount of 
work out of the steam. The power of the 
combined engines is so great that they can 
lift a dead weight of 53,900 pounds (over 26 
tons), more than half the weight of an ordi- 
nary suburban locomotive used on the Boston 
& Maine road. Oil is used for fuel. 
<——> 
PURCHASE TEXAS OL FIELDS. 


N important deal has been closed where- 

by British capitalists have acquired a 
substantial interest in Texas oil fields. This 
syndicate has purchased the Hogg-Swayne 
property, on which about three-eighths of the 
producing wells at Beaumont are located. The 
purchase price is stated to have been in the 
neighborhood of $6,000,000. The crude oil will 
be carried by pipe line from the Texas fields 
to Port Arthur, a distance of about twenty 
miles. where it will be shipped in British tank 
steamers to various parts of Europe. Eleven 
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steamers representing a tonnage of 20,000, 
varying in capacity from 48,000 barrels to 
35,000 barrels, will be employed in the service. 
The first voyage is scheduled to be made from 
Port Arthur February 19th, when a cargo of 
35,000 barrels of crude oil will be exported to 
Cette, for Spanish refining purposes. Regular 
consignments will be sent to Rouen and 
Havre, France; also to Middlesboro-on-Tee 
and London, England. It is said that the oil 
can be carried to England at a cheaper rate 
than it can be at present shipped to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York or Boston. 
— 

The iargest vessed ever built in the United 
States was launched last week at the ship-yard 
of the Cramps in Philadelphia. The ship will 
be known as the Koonland, it is 560 feet long, 
66 feet wide and 42 feet deep and will have a 
guaranteed speed of seventeen knots an hour. 

<_—_ 


Three hundred bills for public buildings 
have been introduced in congress so far this 


session, calling for an appropriation of $35,- 
000,000. Of this amount Illinois’ share is $1,- 
47E.000, lowa, $1,818,000, Indiana, $1,325,000, and 


Wisconsin, $865,000. 
—- 

It is calculated that about one hundred and 
eight thousand skins of the ermine will be 
used to make the peers’ and peeresses’ robes 
for the coronation, and that, as the price of 
this fur has much increased in view of the de- 
mand, about £27,000 worth will be needed for 
the ceremonial. 

—. 

Hanmburg and Bremen shipping houses are 
making careful arrangements to extend their 
busiress in the Philippines. Steamers of their 
lines will call at Manila and other Philippine 


ports, both on the outward and homeward 
voyages. Agents in Singapore are also mak- 


ing inquiries regarding the purchase of small- 
er steamers suitable for coasting business 
the islands. 


among 
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The steamship Philadelphia, on its last ty 
west, exchanged wireless telegraph Messagy 
with England until 150 miles from land, Ty 
Umbria and Lucania also held a Wireless ty 
at sea. 





na 
.The big steamer Minnetonka, just built y 
Cleveland, Ohio, for use on the Atlantic COag, 
has had to be cut in two in order to ge} 
through some of the locks in the Canals thy 
it will have to traverse. 

— 

The United States is one of the leading yy 
etable-cil producers of the world. In additiy 
to supplying the domestic demands of 76,j, 
000 people for most varieties of these produc, 
it produces an annual surplus for export ae 
gregating in value from $16,000,000 to $19,0%j% 

—> 

It is proposed to set aside a forest resery 
in Alaska, where the shooting of animals wy 
be forbidden, as in the Yellowstone Pay 
With the modern repeating rifle, game of any 
kind is easily exterminated. Animals goq 
learn that they in the Yellowstoy 
Park; and the mere setting aside 
erable reservation in Alaska would prese 
species, which may be entirely destroyy 
Probably there should be more than one rm 
ervation in so extensive a country; but ah 
ginning is important. A bill for this purpoy 
to be entitled “The Alaskan Game Presery 
Bill,’ has been prepared for Congress, 

ie 

The York telephone system contaly 
over stations, and from the publish 
figures is still increasing at the rate of som 
2,000 stations a month. The practical schew 
of charging for telephone service according ty 
the amount of service rendered to each cw 
tomer, instead of by a flat rate to all alike 
has met with very general acceptance. Seva 
years ago the system had not much over 1))iij 
stations. The prodigious increase of 65,00 ste 
tions in seven years has been made under th! 
regime of message rates. 
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DEFENDS RAILROAD MERGER 


~HE announcement that President Roose- 
velt has instructed Attorney General 
Knox to proceed against the Northern Securi- 
ties Company will lend interest to the defense 
which James J. Hill makes in favor of the 
consolidation of railroads. In a recent ad- 
which he made to constituents of the 
Great Northern road, he said: 

“The capital stock of railway companies as 
of other corporations will be held by some- 
body and somewhere. Railway companies as 
carriers are subject to supervision and con- 
trol by the public for the purpose of insuring 
the performance of their obligations to the 
public. 

“The capital employed in railway construc- 
tion is made public. Railroads make public 
through published rates the price charged for 
transportation, the thing they have to 
sell, and must report the amount they receive 
for what they sell and what has been done 
with it. Courts are open for the purpose of 
determining whether railway companies as 
earriers observe their obligations to the pub- 
lic. The question of the reasonableness of 
rates and service does not depend upon 
whether one man owns the capital stock of a 
railway or another—whether the capital stock 
is owned by ten men or one thousand, by per- 
sons or by corporations. 

“The capital stock of a railway company is 
personal property to be sold, transferred from 
one man to another and any one may pur- 
chase and hold all that he has means to buy 
and pay for. The capital stock of the North- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern will be 
held by somebody, persons or corporations, if 
not by the present owners, by other owners. 
Suppose by death of present owners the stock 
should be scattered and a majority of it find 
its way into the hands of those interested in 
competing lines serving the country to the 
north or the south of the territory served by 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. 
Would the people along the lines of these 
railwavs be benefited? If the present owners 


dress, 


only 


of a majority of the stock of the two comp 
nies could be compelled to sell it or dispow 
of it on the markets, would it fall into hani 
more interested in the development and in th 
prosperity of the Northwest than its preset 
owners? How is it that the lines have bet 
extended and improved? What brought ably 
the present condition of prosperity of the tn& 
companies? What has enabled them to serng 
the people along the lines as they have bet 
served? Plainly, the willingness and the abh 
ity of those controlling large interests of tW 
stock of the company, who found it to the 
advantage to build up the lines and promo 
the settlement of the territory tributary tow 
and who will continue it. 

“A careful examination of the railway prt 
lem from a national standpoint will, I believ 
show beyond question that the business of t# 
country has outgrown the facilities on m0 
of the trunk lines, and that new facilities 1 
now apparent will be necessary to relieve t 
situation. Rates in the United States # 
much lower than in any other country. Wag# 
are much higher—the cost of material ! 
higher than in Europe, but the rate chargé 
in Europe is fully twice as high as in Amet 
ca. The conditions in this country chant 
very rapidly. While rates have been cut! 
two in twenty years, all kinds of labor ail 
materials used by the railways have advance 
from 30 to 50 per cent. 

“Nothing but the increased volume of trafit 
has made it vossible to reduce rates as th! 
have been reduced. Today we find the 
ume of trarfic so great east of Chicago thet 
the railways are not able to move it undé 
the present conditions. How will these ct 
ditions be changed, and at whose cost? we 
will build new lines or increase old one 
These are the questions which I will not & 
dertake to answer, further than to say tht 
the West must have the facilities, or sufé 
for the want of them. The public must bel 
in mind that a bankrupt road cannot furnist 
good service,” 
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DR. NEWMAN HALL 


~HE announcement of the death‘of Dr. 
‘| Newiman Hall, for so many years 
the honored leader of the Free Chureh 
movement in England, was received with 
sorrow by Christians around the globe. 

As an evangelist, pastor, and author of 
religious works, he occupied a promineut 
place in the ranks of the Church militant. 
He was a Christian worker of a type only 
too rare, and no movement or cause cal- 
culated to help those who came under his 
influence, lacked his hearty support. An 
English friend thus describes his career, 
which is of special interest to Americans, 
in view of the stand he took at the time 
of the Civil War. 

As early as sixteen years of age young 
Newman Hall decided for Christ, and be- 
came a 
Chureh at Maidstone. Reaching the age 
of twenty-one, he was recognized by the 


member of the Independent 


ehurch as a candidate for the ministry, 
and was accepted as a student at High- 
bury Theological College. After a term 
of preparatory study, he was called to the 
pastorate of Albion Congregational 
Church, Hull, and for twelve years he en- 
joyed the esteem and affection of a large 
fellowship. In 1854, Mr. Hall sueceeded 
Rev. James Sherman as minister of the 
church worshipping in 
Blackfriars London. Soon after 
coming to the Metropolis, Mr. Hall took 
the degrees of B.A. and LL.B. in London 
University. He afterwards received three 


Surrey Chapel, 


Road, 


diplomas of D.D. from America, in grate- 
ful recognition of his early and continued 
advocacy of the cause of “Freedom and 
Union” at the time of the Civil War. Later 
the same degree was conferred by Edin- 
burgh University. 

From the beginning of Mr. Hall's min- 
istry Surrey Chapel was crowded every 
Sunday; large numbers were led to God, 
and new life was infused into the numer- 
ous institutions of the church. In 1866 
his high character and excellent work 
were recognized by his being appointed 
chairman of the Congregational Union. 
Just before the lease of Surrey Chapel 
lapsed, a freehold site was purchased in 
Westminster Road, on which 
Christ Church was at length erected at a 
‘cost of £62,000. 


As a preacher, Mr. Hall was singulariy 


Bridge 


successful. His style was simple, natural 
and pithy. His sermons were for the 
most part expositions of Holy Scripture, 
illumined and enforced with frequent il- 
lustrations from nature and experience. 
Holding fast the vital doctrines of the 
Gospel, he delivered no discourse in which 
Sinners were not entreated to be recon- 
ciled to God through Christ. Notwith- 
standing the constant claims upon him by 
the large church over which he presided, 
Dr. Hall found pleasure in aiding the 
cause of the Gospel throughout the coun- 
try as opportunity offered, and in the 
summer months he often delighted some 


village congregation, or cheered some 
struggling pastor by rendering such help 
as small churches often need, but cannot 
always command. Open-air preaching he 
rated highly and largely employed, and 
after the Sunday and Monday services he 
was trequently to be found addressing a 
crowd of artisans in Christ 
Church. It is impossible to recount his 


front of 


numerous endeavors for the promotion 
of measures for the amelioration of the 
condition of the working classes, and in 
the persistent advocacy of temperance. 
In 1892, Dr. Newman Hall resigned from 
the pastorate of Christ Church, but not 
His eightieth birth- 
day was celebrated in 1896 by a remarka- 
ble meeting at the Memorial Hall. To the 
close of last year he was frequently to be 


from active service. 


found in the pulpits of Free Churches, not 
only in the metropolis, but throughout 
ithe provinces. 

Dr. Hall’s writings were numerous and 
of an eminently practical character. He 
wrote volumes on “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
and “Gethsemane,” also on Modern Ro- 
manisin and the Doctrine of Atonement. 
His tracts, including the well-known one 
on “Come to Jesus,” were forcible and 
direct. It has been given to few workers 
in the Lord’s vineyard to maintain for so 
long a period a beneficent influence such 
as Dr. Newman Hall was privileged to ex- 
ercise. His name will long be held in lov- 
ing remembrance by Christian churches 
throughout the land. 


<> 


TEMPERANCE IN MISSISSIPPI 
N ISSISSIPPI has been plunged into a pro- 
hibition campaign by the action of the 
Governor in laying before the Legislature a 
proposition to prohibit the sale of liquor in 
the State. 

Mississippi is now one of the strongest pro- 
hibition States in the Union, and in sixty- 
three of its seventy-five counties the sale of 
liquor is prohibited and the law is rigidly en- 
forced. This is the result of the State’s local 
option law. 

Under this law the voters cf any county can 
demand an election to decide for or against 
the licensing of liquor saloons. The campaigns 
over the issue have been decidedly the most 
exciting and energetically conducted of any 
in Mississippi of late years, and the vote 
polled has usually been heavier than in Presi- 
dential elections. The women and preachers 
have gone into the fizht actively. 

In the loeal option campaign, which has 
been going ou for years, the temperance peo- 
ple have steadily gained ground. A county 
once captured for prohibition has seldom gone 
back to liquor licenses; and thus the number 
of dry counties has gradually increased. 

The temperance people and the religious 
sentiment of the State are not unanimous in 
support of prohibition. The Baptist State 
Convention has on several occasions declared 
for it, and petitioned the Governor to recom- 
mend such legislation, but the Methodists are 
split. 

The South Mississippi Methodist Conference 
declared for prohibition, but the North Mis- 
sissipp! Conference is against it. Many of the 
temperance people think the movement un- 
wise, ard that what has been gained by local 
option. may be lost by prohibition in endeav- 
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oring to force temperance on counties whose 
people are opposed to it. 

The North Mississippi Methodists suggest 
an amendment to the present liquor laws of 
the State, shutting saloons out of all towns of 
less than 500 inhabitants, which would license 
only about a dozen “‘wet’’ towns in the State; 
and it is possible that this compromise may 
be adopted. 

— 
READING THE BIBLE 

\ MBROSE S. OTTEY of Cecil county, Md, 
who is a veteran blacksmith, thirty-three 

years ago began a systematic reading of the 
Bible, and has succeeded in arranging an odd 
classification of its contents. After reading 
through the Holy Book 117 times he knows 
how many times certain words and letters ap- 
pear; how many chapters and verses there 
are; names that spell the same both ways; 
peculiar passages of Scripture; the middle 
book, chapter, verse and line and other facts. 

He says if you want to read the Bible 
through in a year you can do so in an intere 
esting and instructive manner by reading 
three chapters every week-day and five on 
Sunday. Or read two in the Old and one in 
the New Testament every week-day and six 
in the Old and four in the New Testament 
every Sabbath, and you will then have read 
the Cla Testament once and the New twice in 
the year. 

<a 
GOSPEL WORK IN BULGARIA 
r1T° HE final release of Miss Stone, after the 
| payment of a ransom of $70,000 in gold 
has attracted more or less attention to the 
religious work which has been and is now be- 
ing done by the European Turkey Mission. 

Inquiries have brought out the information 
that at different times missionaries and others 
have been exposed to perils and beaten. In 
returning from Constantinople in 1863, Mr. 
Merriam was murdered by Albanian brigands, 
and his wife’s experiences at that time led 
to her death twenty-three days later. 

Another missionary has three times been in 
the power of robbers, once losing his own and 
his wife’s watches, clothes, and the money 
taken for workers and for long tours. 
Christian followers, workers, and mission- 
aries have also met with violence from Bul- 
garian opposers, one missionary having 
twice been so beaten that it seemed best to 
secure a government physician’s certificate of 
his wounds. But this violence has always led 
to great openings for the Gospel. 

The statistics of the European Turkey Mis- 
sion for 1899 give four stations; fifty out- 
stations; twenty-four missionaries, male and 
female; seventy-seven Bulgarian workers}; 
sixteen churches, to which have been received 
1.998 members, of whom 1,270 are now living, 
of whom 110 were received in 1900; fifty-three 
places of regular worship, with an average 
of 2,847 attendants; fifty-three Sabbath 
Schools, with 2,379 scholars, and twenty-three 
schools of different grades, with 709 pupils. 
Native contributions for Christian work were 
$5,945.63. 

In Philippopolis Mr. Marsh and nearly 
twenty Bulgarian fellow-workers are pushing 
forward the work in twenty-six places in this 
field, in all of which there are earnest follow- 
ers of Christ. A new, substantial church edi- 
fice, which has for years cost much effort on 
the part of the missionary and the people, is 
nearly completed. 

At Samokov Messrs. Haskell, Thomson and 
Dr. J. F. Clarke and son, with Misses Maltbie, 
Haskell, Baird and capable Bulgarian assocl- 
ates have been earnestly seeking to give a 
Christian education to young men and wom- 
en, efficiently using the press to widely scate- 
ter religious truth, and doing all in ther power 
in evangelical work in the surrounding places. 

In Monastir Mr. Bond, Misses Cole and 
Matthews, and native workers are doing effl- 
cient work for Christian education in a school 
which at times has girls of seven different 
nationalities in it, and have labored, as far 
as possible, in other places. A deep interest 
is felt in the Albanian work under their 
charge, especially in the girls’ school at 
Kortcha. 

From Salonica Messrs. House, Baird, Has- 
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kell, and Miss Stone have abundantly utilized 
the three railroads spreading out through all 
Macedonia, and enabling them to do much for 


a population of two millions, among which 
they have twenty-one out-stations. Their 
work in the city among different nationalities, 
and often among sailors of English fleets, will 
be much facilitated by a valuable property 
they have recently secured on their personal 
responsibility, but without any appropriation 
from the American Board. Miss Stone’s effi- 
cient efforts as an “elder sister’’ among the 
Bible workers, teachers, and the women in 
many places have been of much value. Some 
of her workers and others in Bulgaria are do- 
ing more for Christ than many of the preach- 
ers. They have been welcomed even in Turk- 
ish homes. 

The boys’ school in Philippopolis, after va- 
rious changes, has become the Collegiate and 
Theological Institute in Samokov, with about 
sixty students. 

God has from the first blessed the labors 
put forth, at times abundantly. The one 
hundred and nine Christian workers in the 
fifty-one places for stated preaching, besides 
many more occasionally visited by colpor- 
teurs and others, and exerting a permanent 
influence throughout Bulgaria, Macedonia 
and Albania from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic. 

<—— 
ZIONIST LEADERS HOPEFUL 

HE leaders of the Zionist movement an- 

ticipate important developments as a result 
of the visit of Dr. Theodore Herzl of Vienna, 
founder of the Zionist movement, and Presi- 
dent of the Zionist congress, recently held at 
Basel, Switzerland, to Constantinople. Dr. 
Herzl was summoned to the Yildiz palace, by 

a special telegram from the Sultan, and the 
Zionist leader has been negotiating with the 
Sultan for the acquisition of concessions in 
Palestine permitting unimpeded immigration 
and settlement of Jews there. Dr. Herzl’s ie- 
mands include a charter granting some sim- 
ple form of home rule, and opening the Sul- 
tan’s crown-lands to Jewish colonization. 

A representative of the Jewish Colonization 
Association, which was endowed by the late 
Baron Hirsch with a large sum of money, is 
also at Constantinople which is taken to sig- 
nify that the trustees of the Baron Hirsch 
fund are about to concentrate their resources 
upon Palestine. 

Rev. Dr. S. Schaffer of Baltimore, the only 
delegate from the United States to the Zion- 
ist Congress which met in Basel, Switzerland, 
in a speech before that assembly, said: ‘The 
hope of the ultimate success of the Zionist 
movement is now brighter than ever before, 
and [ feel sanguine that our efforts will be 
finally crowned with success. The movement 
was started in 1897, when the first Congress 
was held at Basel. Since that time the Con- 
gress has met annually, but hereafter it will 
meet only biennially. At the last Congress 
there were 274 delegates from all parts of the 
world, and 1,00) visitors, who came to hear 
the proceedings. In Baltimore there are three 
associations of Zionists, with a membership 
of 1,200.” 

_——— 
HOW CHINA TREATS IMMORALLITERATURE 
HE Chinese have an interesting law con- 
cerning immoral literature. Anyone in 

China who writes an immoral book is pun- 
ished with one hundred blows of the heavy 
bamboo, or with transportation for life. Any- 
one who sells such a publication is to be 
transported for three years, with a prelimi- 
mary one hundred blows. Readers and pur- 
chasers, whether they read the book or not, 
are punished with one hundred blows. 

Magistrates are held responsible to see that 
the law is enforced, and if the writer, seller, 
Treader or purchaser of immoral prints is 
found breaking the law without punishment, 
the magistrate of the district receives fifty 
blows. 

<— 

In the Boston museum is a statue of a 
‘prother of the Pharaoh of the Exodus which 
‘bears the title, “General of Cavalry.” His 

unfortunate brother, the king, received the 
title of “‘General of Infantry.” 
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DOGS ON THE POLICE FORCE 

N OST people know how prominent a part 

is played by the dog in Belgium, where 
he acts as the poor man’s horse. By ones, by 
twos, by threes, and by fours, dogs may be 
seen drawing the milk carts, hauling the veg- 
etables, bringing home the washing—doing 
anything and everything in fact that falls in 
other countries to the lot of horse or donkey. 
What is more, the dog even takes his owner 
for an airing, and what stands in Belgium for 
“the little donkey shay’? of London’s White- 
chapel, or the classic Old Kent road is drawn 
by a team of dogs who move along at a great 
pace and who generally seem willing, happy 
and well cared for. But the Belgium dog has 
not stopped here. He is an ambitious crea- 
ture. He is not content to do naught but 
slave. He has in fact aspired to the law with 
such good effect that he has become one of 
its limbs, and now plays the part of police- 
man, and with such good results, too, that 
crime in that particular district patrolled by 
him is said to have diminished by two-thircs 
since his entry into the force. 

itis at Ghent that the dog has become a rec- 
ognized member of the regular town constab- 
ulary. His introduction was the outcome of a 
particularly happy thought of Monsieur van 
Wesemail, chief commissioner of police there, 
who has trained his dogs to a very high pitch 
of efficiency. 

The dogs are taught by means of dummy 
figures made up as much as possible to repre- 
sent thieves and dangerous characters they 
may be likely to meet. How much patience 
is needed by him who undertakes this partic- 
ular form of education only those who have 
tried to train animals wll properly appreciate. 
The dog must be taught to seek, to attack, 
to seize and to hold, but without hurting 
seriously! 

The animals are also taught to swim, and to 
seize their prey in the water; to save life from 
drowning; to scale steel walls, and to over- 
come all obstacles; so that any enterprising 
burglar who goes ‘‘a-burgling’’ in Ghent has 
a lively time of it if he meets with one of 
these four-footed ‘“‘bobbies.” 

The dogs work so well and so conscientious- 
ly that their number is to be increased, and 
there is every probability that the plan will 
be adopted in other centers. Their keep comes 
to about 3 pence a day, and they cost the 
town altogether about £60 a year, including 
their doctor’s and their tailor’s bills. 


— 
A MONKEY USED A TOOTHBRUSH 
AVID C. WALKER, custodian of Lord's 
Park, Elgin, Ill., once threw an old 
tooth brush into the monkey cage at the park, 


and to his astonishment on visiting the 
monkey cage later he discovered the 
entire family of monkeys gathered around 


“Jocko,” the largest monkey in the cage, who 
was in the act of vigorously applying the al- 
most hairless brush to his irregular teeth and 
red gums to the amusement of the entire 
monkey population who chattered and gestic- 
ulated in a wild manner as Walker ap- 
proached. Mr. Walker offers the suggestion 
that the little animal might have witnessed 
an operation in which a tooth brush is used 
cn one of his visits to the home of the cus- 
todian at the park. 
— 
A WHISTLING SUNDAY-S HOOL CHOIR 
LOCKHART, 
+ Kérean Baptisi 


superintendent of the 
tu..day School of Augus- 
ta, Ga., is responsible for a new departure in 
church music, and through his efforts the in- 
novation has been eminently successful. 

Mr. Lockhart obtained his idea from “The 
Burgomaster,” which recently appeared in 
Augusta. He heard ‘“‘The Tale of the Kanga- 
roo” whistled and when the audience joined 
in the chorus the effect struck him as being 
so unique that he at once decided to put it 





to use in his choir. Mr. Lockhart talked the 
matter over with the Rev. J. H. Oliver, pastor 
of the church, and it was decided to try the 
plan on the following Sunday. The Sunday 
School numbers 301 members. On the Sunday 
when Mr. Lockhart had planned to introduce 
whistling music the exercises were opened by 
a short talk on the sacredness of all melody 
and harmony and of the praise that could be 
rendered to God in every form of music. Mr, 
Lockhart then told the pupils that they were 
going to try a new form of music. He saié@d 
that as a great many of the young men who 
had really good voices would not sing because 
they had never been trained in music he had 
decided to form a whistling choir. 

The superintendent had no difficulty in ine 
ducing the boys and young men to come for 
ward and whistle. 

—> 
TWO SILVER DOLLAR VALENTINES 
P ROBABLY the queerest valentines which 
went through the mails this year were 
two which were delivered in Brooklyn. They 
were two silver dollars and had come from 
Savannah to New York without any covering 
except a two-cent postage stamp on one side 
and a small slip of paper containing the ad- 
dress on the other. They were intended for 
Helen and Andrew Birgel, children who live 
at 859 Greene avenue, Brooklyn, and they 
were sent by an aunt. A year ago this aunt 
surprised her nephew and niece with similar 
valentines and they came through safe. All 
post-office marks had to be put on the stamp, 
as there was nowhere else to put them. 
; —. 
BOTTLE HUMAN TEARS 
PHYSICIAN who has recently returned 
from a visit to Persia says that the Per 
sians still believe that human tears are a reme 
edy for certain chronic diseases. At every 
funeral the bottling of mourners’ tears is one 
of the chief features of the ceremonies. Eaeh 
of the mourners is presented with a sponge 
with which to mop off his face and eyes, and 
after burial these sponges are presented to 
the priest, who squeezes the tears into bot- 
tles which he keeps. This custom is one of 
the oldest known in the East, and has proba- 
bly been practiced by the Persians for thou- 
sands of years. Mention is made of it in the 
Old Testament. 
—. 
ODD MARRIAGE CUSTOM 
N Sweden, it is said, they have a peculiar 
and yet significant marriage custom. The 
bridegroom gives his bride a prayer-book with 
other gifts, among which is usually a goose 

She, in turn, gives him a shirt, which he is 

to wear on his wedding day and then lay 

aside until his death, that he may be buried 
in it. And there are those who earnestly be 
lieve that not only the body thus buried, but 
ihe identical shirt will be raised again, pro 
vided the husband has been true to his mar 
riage vows. If the husband receiving it be 
comes a widower, and wishes to marry agall, 
he must destroy the shirt his first wife gave 
him. 
—> 

E. Stillwell, a Warrensburg man, has ex 
hibited a horseshoe which he says was takeD 
out not long ago from between two ledges of 
limestone in an excavation for a well on his 
premises. The diggers had gone down twenty 
cne feet, largely through sandstone, whed 
they struck a limestone ledge. A blast was 
put in and the ledge shattered. When the 
spawls had been shoveled out there lay the 
horseshoe in a crevice on top of anothe? 
limestone ledge. The shoe is an _ old-fash 

ioned blacksmith-made article, and is of 4 

pattern used by the government forty years 

ago. 

















































SHOW PATIENTS AT MEDICAL 
COLLEGES 


HOUGH it is true that one-half the 
T world is in ignorance of how the 
other half lives, any class of individuals 
must, ordinarily, be forced into a more 
or less conspicuous position if its exist- 
ence has any influence, good or evil, upon 
society. It is, therefore, somewhat strange 
that the class which knows itself and is 
known as “show patients” and has a con- 
siderable influence upon the general wel- 
fare, should have remained unknown to all 
except those with whom it comes into 
immediate contact. Those who are fa- 
miliar with this class are the teachers 
at the various medical colleges, and it is 
from these teachers that the show pa- 
tients derive their chief means of sub- 
sistence. 

The members of this class are forlorn 
wretches, each with 
painful disease or 
his stock in trade. 

The aristocrats are those with fixed rates 
of charges which they insist upon getting, 
refusing to show unless that 
their fee will be paid. These persons 
travel from one end of the country to 
the other, calling at the various colleges, 


hideous or 
which is 


some 


deformity, 


assured 


and making the circuit sometimes regu- 
larly every year. The middle class have 
a sliding scale of charges, with occasion- 
ally, an exceedingly long slide, and they 
travel little—perhaps making the trip 
between New York and Philadelphia 
once a year. The common people are 
usually inmates of an alms-house or one 
of the city hospitals, and their incomes 
depend somewhat upon the generosity of 
the professors, and are received in the 
form of tips. The size of the tip is gen- 
erally understood among the teachers. 
however, and when a patient is called 
for he knows what he can expect. With 
these the money goes to provide the few 
luxuries which the poor wretches get. 
The show patients begin their careers 
as scientific workers in various ways. 
Usually it is either through learning of 
the field and making a direct plea for 
money on their first appearance, or else 
by first becoming dispensary and hospital 
patients and gradually drifting into fur- 
ther dependence. Once full-fledged show 
Patients, modesty becomes a lost feature 
of their make-up; they boldly approach 
the teachers not known to them and 
calmly state their cases and expectations. 
Go and stand in one of the medical col- 
lege dispensaries at an hour when a pro- 
fessor is about to hold a clinic and is 
looking for material. As he glances 
around the waiting patients you may see 
some miserable sufferer leave his seat, 


his face wreathed in smiles, and ap- 
Proach the doctor. 
“Ready for me yet. professor?” he 


asks, 


The doctor has seen the man year after 
year and knows his case thoroughly, and 





if it happens to fit in properly with the 
scheme outlined for the day’s clinic the 
answer is always in the affirmative, for 
the doctor knows that he cannot hope 
for any other case which will so well il- 
lustrate what he wants to say; and the 
patient goes back to his seat to wait un- 
til he is called for. So well do the show 
patients know the methods and plan of 
teaching of each professor that they 
rarely make any great mistake as to the 
time that they can be used. Conse- 
quently, they are rarely turned away. 
The worst they usually get is: “Come in 
next week; I can use you then.” 

When the professor decides to use the 
show patient that worthy is taken into 
the lecture room before the assembled 
students. ‘There he is stripped if neces- 
sary and the case is thoroughly gone 
over in detail. If it is typical of the class 
to which it belongs the professor may 
spend his whole hour in lecturing upon 
this one case. 
to undergo 


The patient is required 
various and is kept 
busy going through his paces, to use the 
expression of one of them. Through long 
usage he has become a specialist in his 


tests, 


own disease, and brings out his various 
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NOVEL SANITARY MATTRESS 

prose mattresses have made their ap- 

pearance, their claim to this distinction 
being based upon the provisions made for 
their ventilation. Instead of being filled with 
some resilient material, such as hair, they 
are built up of numerous small springs ar- 
ranged side by side on end, each being en- 
cased so that it works free and independent 
of the other. As many as 1,000 springs are 
employed in a single mattress. The whole is 





A SANITARY MATTRESS 


inclosed in a stout canvas cover and uphol- 
stered with horse-hair, applied in a uniform 
layer om top of the springs. Ventilators are 
pleced at each end of the mattress and allow 
a free circulation of air, which is changed 
with every movement of the person lying on 
the mattress. It is claimed this construction 
gives a resilient, ventilated, noiseless mat- 
tress, and one that cannot get into lumps. 
a 
SHORT CIRCUITING A NERVE 

~HORT circuiting a nerve and so prevent- 
~/ ing sensation from reaching the brain is 
the theory of a new discovery made by Dr. 
Cc. C. Carroll of New York. The discovery is 
regarded as a substitute for the use of an- 
aesthetics. The discovery of the wave theory 
of electrical transmission led to the discovery 
of the possibility of short circuiting a nerve 
Dr. Carroll took up the subject of oscilla- 
tions along the nerves and experimented until 
he found that the rate of oscillations is ap- 
approximately 300,000 per second. Marconi has 
found that wireless telegraphing requires 
800,000 oscillations per second. 

A practical application of the theory of 


short circuiting a nerve popularly comprehen- 
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symptoms in an illustrative manner. The 
most expert do indeed sometimes exhibit 
symptoms which they do not have, but 
which should be present in a typical case. 
Learning from experience what the ex- 
aminer is looking for, they gladly give it 
to him. Thus, in a measure, they become 
fakirs a condition, however, which, pro- 
vided they are expert, enhances rather 
than detracts from their value as teach- 
ing material. When a really good pa- 
tient is ably presented to a class at a 
medical school the students see a picture 
which is not readily forgotten, and the 
value of this form of teaching is testi- 
fied to by the fact that clinical lectures 
are more largely attended than any of 
the other college exercises. 

The ultimate end of a majority of these 
show patients, according to a writer in 
the New York Sun, is the alms-house and 
a pauper’s grave—not a goal to invite 
the thoughtful into the ranks of the pro- 


fession. The class is diminishing, and 
will soon disappear altogether. Business 
is not as good as it once was. The con- 
centration of the population in great 


cities brings a wealth of material for 
medical teaching, and to-day a group of 
symptoms must be rare, indeed, to fail 
of duplication and reduplication during 
a single season. 

The great hospitals with the advan- 
tages for teaching which they afford 
make the majority of show patients an 
unnecessary expense—and the gospel of 
the times is that unnecessary expense has 
no reason to exist. 


AIDC 
sible would be for the reader to imagine a 
glass electrode “‘V’" shaped to fit under the 
chin, with the ends pressing against the skin 
just back of the ears. No incision is neces- 


sary to form the connection between the elec- 
trode and the ganglia. 

Connection is also made with the patient’s 
hand or feet.- The oscillator is then set in mo- 
tion. The nerve action is short circuited be- 
cause the oscillations of the electric current 
are the same as those of the nerve current, 
and all sensation is cut off from the brain. 
Oniy the sensatory nerves are affected. Vol- 
untary muscular action is left normal. 

As no sensation reaches the brain no pain 
is perceptible, and that is the one great value 
of the discovery. Short circuiting will allow 
of the performance of surgical operations, 
particularly on extremities and on external 
surfaces of the body without pain to the pa- 
tient and without the necessity of putting 
the patient under the influence of an 
.esthetic. 

— 
DANGEROUS USE OF FORMALDEHYDE 
N Eastern journal, in a recent 
makes the following remarks: 

“With very few exceptions, every dairyman 
in the city is using formaldehyde in the milk 
that he sells. Dairymen who use it are guilty 
of murder, and should,” etc. 

Commenting upon this, a medical publication 
says: 

“We are happy to hear such plain 
ind emphatic words. The rural population 

“a is engaged in shipping to the cities 
milk that is loaded down with embalming 
fluid as a preservative. The depots are full 
of such milk, and, wherever found, it should 
be the duty of the State Food Inspector to 
dump it into the nearest gutter. Last year 
the milk supply in various cities was found to 
be all poisoned with formaldehyde put up in 
the various fanciful-named compounds.” 

Health Culture, in reproducing the above, 
makes the following comment: 

“Formaldehyde is a drug of so injurious an 
effect that the habitual use of mflk contain- 


issue, 
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established 


pure soap 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 


in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 
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Rocketeller’s conditional offer will be 
accepted by Harvard, as Mr. Morgans 
already has been, and that the new 
Harvard Medical school will begin its 
existence with a fund of at least $3,- 
000,000. It is the design of the univer- 
sity to group and unify the buildings 
and appliances of its medical depart- 
ment in a way which will make it 
perhaps the best and most thoroughly 
equipped institution of its kind in the 
world. 
<—> 


One of the worst diseases Known 
today is lockjaw. The germ of it lives 
in the earth, and no one who cuts nim- 
self badly is safe from this evil iittle 
microbe. Not only is the lockjaw mi- 
ecrobe widely dispersed, but it is most 
difficult to kill, tor it can stand ex- 
tremes of heut and cold and dryness 
which would destroy most any other 
diseuse germs. One day the Italian 
doctor Parnossi, who had been experi- 
menting with a culture of tetanus mi- 
crobes in bouillon, was called away, 
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ing it cannot but be a serious menace to the 
health, and even the life of the user. With 
formaldehyde in the milk and salycilic acid 
and other dangerous “preservatives’ tn the 
canned foods, the individual is heavily nandr- 
capped in the struggle for health and econtin- 
ued life.’’ 
— 
SIGHT DESTROYED BY TOBACCO 

\ N eminent physician, Dr. Francis L. 
L Dowling, in a paper read before the 
Mississippi Valley Medical Association, de- 
clared as the result of careful investigations 
by himself and others, that impaired vision 
is one of the common results of the habitual 
use of tobacco. He conducted a personal ex- 
amination of 150 male employes in a large 
tobacco factory, all of whom used tobacco. Of 
these he found that in 45 cases the normal 
acuteness of vision was diminished in a 
greater or less degree. In 30 cases the im- 
pairment was very serious, and was accom- 
panied with some form of color-blindness. In- 
vestigations made in Belgium by the author- 
ity of the government have shown that the 
gereral and excessive use of tobacco is the 
main cause of color-blindness thus corrobo- 
rating the results obtained by Dr. Dowling. 


adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 

a life-long habit 


of cleanliness 


At all drug stores, or mailed, on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York City. 
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RED LIGHT TREATMENT FOR: SMALLPOX 
"T° HE red light treatment for smallpox, 

which has saved many a poor sufferer 
from hideous and disfiguring scars, thus being 
sv ipvaluable to the medical science, was dis- 
covered, as it were, by mere chance. During 
the epidemic of smallpox in 1694, when Queen 
Mary died of it, it was noticed that the only 
patient whose face was unmarked was one 
of the ladies of the court whose room had red 
blinds. This was put on record, and now, two 
centuries later has led to the experiments of 
Dr. Fuislu who has discovered not that red 
lights are beneficial, but that the blue rays 
of sunlight are injurious to the diseased skin. 
Red blinds. by cutting off blue rays, thus save 
the patient from disfigurement. 

— 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller has joined Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan in his interest in the growth 
of the Medical School of Harvard University, 
donating over $1,000,000, for three of the new 
buiidings for the medical department of the 
university. Now Mr. Rockefeller has offered 
an additional $1,000,000 for the furtherance of 
the project, upon condition that other friends 
of the university contribute $500,000 more for 
the same purpose. There is no doubt that Mr. 


and left his vial of germs on a table 
by the window. The sun, which so 
often has proven so efficacious in de- 
stroying diseased germs, had been full 
upon it for some hours and when he 
came back, to his surprise the deadly 
mixture had been deprived of all its 
poisonous properties. 


——> 


A young man named Robert Bruce 
who was injured in China, came back 
and entered a hospital in Chicago. 
The house physician was astounded to 
find that his temperature was so high 
that it could not be taken on a clini- 
eal thermometer. For several succeed- 
ing days a government thermometer 
showed his temperature to be 127 de- 
grees. This wonderful degree of body 
heat is due to a bullet being lodged in 
that portion of the brain controlling 
heat. 

o> 

Dr. Brokenham, a distinguished sur: 
geon of London, finds by exhaustive 
experiments that high-tension electrie- 
ity applied to the bacillus of tubercu- 
losis will render it harmless, although 
its adaptability to consumptive .a- 
tients generally has not yet been dem- 
onstrated. The resistance of the germs 
to very high tension would indicate 
that they are of vegetable origin. 

— 

Among 3,608 patients in a Chinese 
hospital, 3.1 per cent had cancer— 
about the same proportion as in & 
general London hospital. 


eS 
A congress of medical practitioners 


——-— of the world is to be held in Madrid 


early in 1903, when the progress of 

medical science will be discussed by repre- 

sentatives of practically all civilized nations. 

The question of military hospitals will lso 
come under consideration. 
—. 

Professor Frank speaks highly of benzine 
in surgery, as a means of cleansing the skin 
of ointments and gummy substances and oily 
matter. It is far better than ether, tn ols 
estimation, inasmuch as it is non-irritating. 

—. 

The medical press reports the sudden deatb 
of a stone-cutter on the new Medical building 
ef Cornell University, from arsenical poison- 
ing. The arsenic was contained tn the stone 
on which he was working 

—. 

Dr. Henry Corson of Forest City. Pa., hae 
just died at the age of 108 years. te contin- 
ued the practice of medicine up to last Octo- 
ber. 

—. 

In Germany there is one physician to every 
2,058 persons, but only one drug store to every 
10,363. 
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PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION TEACHER 


HE increasing demand for physical 
T instruction in schools and_ col- 
leges the authorities at 
Teachers’ College in New York City to 
establish a professorship of physical 
S education with, Dr. Themas D. Wood, 
lately of Stanford University, in charge. 
Dean Russell, in his annual report, says 
this of the new venture: 


has led 


“Surely no knowledge is of more prac- 
tical worth than the knowledge of how 
to secure the greatest efficiency in the 
living human machine, and no training 
can be of greater service than that which 
inculeates habits of right living. Hygi- 
ene or the art and science of health is 
one of the most important studies, if not 
the most important, in the education of 
}any person. 

“School hygiene is a distinct branch of 
‘the general subject. It looks to the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of healthful 
conditions in school work. School life is 
a highly artificial product of modern civ- 
jlization. It is today one of the most 
sedentary occupations in which workers 





en on 


are engaged, and its social significance is 
Hreadily discoverable in the fact that ap- 
proximately fifteen millions of children— 
more than one-fifth of our total popula- 
tion—are being influenced for good or ill 
by the school-room environment. 

“Ideal conditions are hardly attainable 
in school life; indeed, from the physical 
standpoint any form of school life which 
involves five or six hours of close confine- 
ment daily can never be ideal. Neverthe- 
less, the teacher should know’ how to 
make the most of the conditions imposed 
upon him. He should understand the 
physical organization of the child; the 
laws of heredity, growth, and develop- 
muent; the signs of health and disease; 
the construction, arrangement, and fur- 
ishing of school buildings; the princi- 
les of lighting, heating, ventilation, and 
anitation; the hygiene of instruction; 
nd the proper measures for the preven- 
ion of disease and the correction of de- 
ormity through healthful postures and 
tivities. And not the least of the ben- 
Pits of such a course to the teacher 
Would be the appreciation of the bless- 
ngs of good health and wholesome recre- 


tion both for himself and for his pu- 
Pils.” 





— 


R®VIVAL OF OLD SPARTAN IDEAS 





ROF. RINGEL of Sekingen has opened a 

Spartan school for boys. His pupils 
far loose flannel jackets without sleeves, 
ehtened at the waist with a leather girdle, 
panel trousers and sandals without socks 
hat is all, ‘The food is the simplest possible, 
Scuits, lean meat and vegetables, and that 
moderate quantities. No boy is allowed to 
“ghad a moment. If his studies are end- 
po pe begin another sort of work, if it 
hy aning windows. Absolute cleanli- 

S enforced. The boys are constantly 





washing, swimming, scrubbing their bodies or 
scouring their clothes. 

In summer the boys rise at 4:30; in winter at 
6. The greater part of their time they spend 
in the open air, and most of their lessons are 
prepared out of doors. Illness is practically 
unknown. The lads are encouraged to bear 
pain of all sorts, although cruelty is forbid- 
den. 

The success of the establishment has been so 
great that Prof. Ringel intends to open a girls’ 
school soon on the same lines. His idea about 
girls, however, is that they are not to be 
taught to be scholars, but to 
housekeepers. 


become good 
The less a woman knows out- 
side of her own house, says Prof. Ringel, the 
better. 
— 
DEMAND FOR COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION 
i ens University of Chicago is one of our 
institutions of higher learning that is giving 
much attention to commercial studies. Among 
other universities that have established 
cial schools of commerce or commercial 
courses are the Universities of California, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and the City of New 
York. Most of them as yet have done little 
more than to make a beginning; but all ex- 
pect in the near future to complete their 
equipment along this line. The Universit, cf 
Wisconsin has already a completely rounded 
out four years’ course with graduate attach- 
ments for those who desire it. 
While commercial 
an impertant 


spe- 


instruction is becoming 
feature in many high and 
grammar schools the great need is for teachers 
who have the requisite training to be efficient. 
The best educators in the country say that 
the training needed by a commercial teacher 
cannot be secured outside of the colleges and 
universities. One of the leading purposes of 
the university commercial 
tablished is to train 
struction in the commercial 
lower grade schools. It is fortunate, says the 
New York Sun, that during the past two 
years several of our universities have made 
special provision for this branch of 
tion. 


courses now es- 
to give in- 


course of the 


teachers 


instruc- 


—<—_—_ 
HOW THE UNIVERSITIES RANK 

R. GEORGE BALTHASAR GARMAN, 

registrar of Columbia University, 

has been for some time 


who 
in correspondence 
with the secretaries and registrars of educa- 
tional institutions, has compiled statistics 
with regard to the relative student enrolment 
and corps of instructors in the larger univer- 
sities of this country. These figures put Har- 
vard first with 5,576 students; Columbia sec- 


ond with 4,422; the University of Michigan 
third with 3,816; Chicago University fourth 
with 3,727; the University of California fifth 


with 3,540; the University of Minnesota sixth 
with 3,536; Cornell seventh with 3,216; the 
University of Wisconsin eighth with 2,812; 
Yale ninth with 2,680, and the University of 
Pennsylvania tenth with 2,520. Johns Hop- 
kins, Princeton and Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versities have respective registration of 655 
1,362 and 1,228. 
— 


WIDE INFLUENCE OF CHAUTAUQUA 

ey 260,000 readers have been enrolled as 
members of the Chautauqua Literary 
Scientific Circle 
some forty years ago. 
Nearly three times that number have read 
parts of the home study courses. There are 
over 41,000 graduates of the four years’ course. 
Flourishing circles have been maintained in 


and since its organization 


every State and Territory, Canada, Mexico, 
South America, the Hawalian Islands, the 


©, 
2 


West Indies, Japan and 
iurope, Asia and Africa. 

The number of summer schools is increas- 
ing every year, and last year 120 summer as- 
semblies modeled more or less closely on the 
Chautauqua plan, were held in 35 States, with 
an attendance 


other countries of 


approximating 1,000,000 people. 
At over 40 of these assemblies ‘‘Recognition 
Day”’ exercises, similar to those at the mother 
Chautauqua, are held, affording graduates cf 


the C. L. S. C. an opportunity to receive their 
diplomas with ceremony at the assembly cen- 
ter nearest to them, anywhere from Califor- 
nia to Maine, 


—]- 
FURTHER PLANS OF MR. CARNEGIE 
W HEN the great gift of Andrew Carnegie 
to the nation was announced it was 
supposed that Washington would be adorned 
some new and massive structures. It is, 
however, stated that there will be an entirely 
different application of the zund. 
here are to be no buildings, no grounds, no 
rganized faculty, no curriculum, no classes, 
uv commencements, no university spirit, no 
lass feeling; in short, none of the ordinary 
uecomitants of college life and training. The 


] 


whole of the immense fund given by Mr. Car- 
negie is to be available to advance the cause 


of science and letters. 
here where suitable 
the work of the 
will be about all 
institution. 

The plan of the institution is to aid ad- 
vanced scholars in all lines of study and re- 
seurch to prosecute their work, with the 


There are to be offices 
officials will administer 
great institution, and this 
that will be visible of the 


pros- 
pect of substantial returns of knowledge for 
the benefit of mankind. The student who 
wants to carry on some special course of in- 
quiry will, after he has approved himself to 
the officers of the institution, be enabled to 
put himself in touch with the men who are 
recognized as authorities in that special line of 
knowledge, and under favoring instruction go 
forward with his studies. 

himself apparatus, if 


Means to supply 
needed, will be 
All the vast resources of the labo- 
libraries and collections, and the hun- 
scientists and savants connected 
with various branches of the Government will 


with 
available. 
ratortes. 


dreds of 


be at his service. For a few who give the 
highest promise of development funds will 
be furnished to study abroad. 

There has been some discussion of the plan 


of making a portion of the fund applicable 
to promoting the knowledge of manual trades 
among the young in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico. No decision has been reached as to 
this, and it may yet be undertaken. 
— 
LIKES THE WESTERN COLLEGE 


T has long been the universal opinion that 
the Eastern institutions of learning were so 
far in advance of those in the West as not 
to allow of comparison. But Dr. D. KE. 
Pearson, who has given so largely to the 
smaller colleges of the West declares that 
although the Eastern colleges may be strong- 
er in numbers and financial resources, the 
Western colleges far surpass them in matters 
of real worth. He firmly believes that the 
college young men of the West are the real 
strength of the nation. 

Dr. Pearson says: ‘“‘They are through rais- 
ing the kind of boys in the East that made 
this country what it is, and the type of men 
are growing up in the West that made New 
England famous 100 years ago. Eastern boys 
are effeminate. They are being reared in too 
much luxury and have not that sturdiness 
that characterizes the boy of the West. 

“IT have had the greatest satisfaction from 
contributions made in the West and I am 
through with Eastern colleges. My next do- 
nation will be west of Chicago. 

Dr. Pearson believes in discriminating be- 
tween the larger and more wealthy colleges 
and universities and the smaller and compar- 
atively poorer ones, by giving only to the 
latter. It has been reported that he has made 
a conditional gift of $100.000 to Wooster Uni- 
versity, but he openly denies the truth of the 
report. He says: “I have not given Wooster 
anything and what is more I don’t intend to, 
I give to the poor, not the rich. An unknown 
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man, I am told, pledged this $100,000 and the 
unknown was not myself. I have been asked 
three tinies to give to Wooster. Each time I 
refused.”’ 
— 
GIFTS AMOUNT TO $62,750,000 
PPLETON’S Annual Encyclopedia for 
1901 gives a tabulated statement of pri- 
vate gifts and bequests by Americans during 
that year for educational, charitable and 
Other public purposes in the United States. 
The sum total of these gifts is $62,750,000. Of 
the givers, Mr. Carnegie stands at the head 
of the list, having dispensed $31,000,000 in 1901 
for colleges and libraries. The widow of Le- 
land Stanford follows with her gift of $30,- 
400,000 to the University of California that 
bears her son’s name. John D. Rockefeller in 
1%1 disbursed $3,046,500, chiefly to colleges that 
raised funds to supplement his gifts. Miss 
Helen Gould’s gifts amount to nearly half a 
million. Mrs. Emmons Blaine (of the McCor- 
mick family), gave $1,030,000 to educational 
institutions in Chicago; and the Armours $1-,- 
250,000 for like purposes. Other large bequests 


in gifts enumerated in the lists which, how-. 


ever, have gained little notice, are that of a 
million by George W. Bowman to the People’s 
Church of America; that of a million by J. 
E. Dubois to the Dunham Medical Institute 
of Chicago, that of $1,300,000 by John W. 
Lankenau of Philadelphia to charities of that 
city and that of $1,100,000 by Thomas Thomp- 
son of Poughkeepsie for the support of seam- 
stresses and shop-girls of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
and Brattleboro, Vermont. 
— 
THE REAL “‘ANNIE LAURIE" 
T has been discovered that the grave of 
Annie Laurie, the heroine of the world- 
famous ballad, has remained for all these 
years without a tombstone. Many people are 
under the delusion that Annie Laurie was 
merely a figment of the poet's brain, but this 
was not so. She was the only daughter of 
Sir Robert Laurie and was born in Maxwel- 
ton house which stands on the “braes’’ im- 
mortalized in the song. Her birth is thus set 
down in the Barjorg manuscript: “At the 
pleasure of the Almighty God, my daughter, 
Anna Laurie, was born upon the 16th day of 
December, 1682 years, about 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and was baptized by Mr. George, 
minister of Glencairn."’ Maxwelton house is 
still full of memories of this winsome girl, and 
in the long drawing room there still hangs 
her portrait. Her lover and the author of 
the original song was young Douglas of Eng- 
land, but whether he, as is common with 
lovers of poetic temperament, did not press 
his suit sufficiently, or whether she wished a 
stabler husband, she gave her hand to a pro- 
saic country laird, her cousin, Alexander Fer- 
guson. They lived the rest of their lives at 
Craigdarroch house, five miles from Max- 
welton, and when she died Annie was buried 
in the beautiful glen of the cairn. Lady Scott 
still full of memories of this winsome girl, and 
Spottiswoode, who died some two or three 
years ago, was responsible for this modern 
version of the song. 
— 


TEACHjJCHINESE IN LONDON SCHOOLS 


RRANGEMENTS have been made in 
London for thorough instruction in the 
Chinese language for commercial purposes. 
Four or five universities have Chinese profes- 
sorships, but they are academic, not practl- 
cal. The new school will fit its students for 
the transaction of business with the Chinese 
in their own tongue. In St. Petersburg, Paris 
and Berlin there have long been government 
schools conducted by imported Chinamen, in 
which practical, every-day business Chinese 
is taught. England has felt the need of a 
school of that kind to enable Englishmen to 
compete successfully with their continental 
rivals. 


— 
TWO-DOLLAR BOARD 


HE statement made not long ago by one , 


of our greatest educational benefactors 
that $2 a week is ample for the maintenance 
of a student at college has been disputed by 
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educators in the University of Chicago. Care- 
ful estimates which have been made show 
that the lowest reasonable rate at which di- 
vinity students can be furnished with a room 
and table board in Chicago is rarely less than 
$3. This includes the rent of a room in a dor- 
mitory, which is given to students for exactly 
what it costs to maintain the room, without 
the consideration of building rent or repairs. 
Prof. Edmund J. James, recently elected pres- 
ident of Northwestern University, says: 
“Many years ago it was quite possible to live 
in comparative comfort by spending $2 or even 
less on board. There are probably a few col- 
lege towns in the country where this could 
still be practiced. In a large city at least it is 
quite out of the question.” 
— 
CIVILIZING THE-INDIAN 
HE commissioner of indlan Affairs has is- 
sued an order which compels all 
Indians in the United States to have their 
hair cut frequently, or at least not to wear it 
long. Commissioner Jones says it will require 
considerable tact and perseverance to carry 
cut the order, but suggests the withholding 
of supplies from recalcitrant Indians until 
they comply and the discharge of those who 
are employed by the Government unless they 
appear with shorn locks. No long-haired In- 
dians are to be employed. If any Indian 
“becomes obstreperous about the matter,” a 
short confinement in the guardhouse after 
clipping their hair, he thinks, will effect a 
cure. 
‘The order also prohibits Indians of both 
sexes from painting their faces and forms, 
holding of dances and so-called Indian feats 
and directs the agents to encourage the In- 
dians in adopting citizens’ clothing instead of 
the indian costume and blanket. 
— 
SOLUTION OF SLUM PROBLEM 
GW to practically solv. che prob- 
lem in our great cities has long been 
a query in the minds of the educated classes 
in all civilized lands. Dr. Jackson, Dean of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, has offered a suggestion which in 
the main seems a practical solution. His sug- 
gestion is that the public schools be moved 
from the crowded districts of the city to the 
suburbs. This would necessitate free trans- 
portation for the children and teachers, but 
would eventually mean the passing of the 
slums. Until the children are taken from 
their hereditary environments and given a 
taste of a life beyond the filth and wicked- 
ness in which they are born, the problem of 
the slums cannot be solved. Let the little 
ones breathe the fresh air, walk the clean 
streets and get a glimpse of the comfortable 
homes of the suburbs, and they will acquire 


mule 


slum 


* 


such a distaste for the ciey that they wil 
move out of the slum when they grow older, 
— 
ORIGIN OF SIMMONS FEMALE COLLEGE 
OHN SIMMONS, an old Boston merchant, 
who died twenty years ago, left a will ip 
which he provided that the income from hig 
property, under certain conditions and after 
certain individual payments, should be applied 
to the founding of a college for the practical 
education of women in such industries ag 
would enable them to earn their own living 
At the time Mr. Simmons made his will the 
property was valued at about $1,400,000. It wag 
stipulated that when the accumulated income 
from it had reached $600,000 that sum should 
be applied to the establishment of the college, 
A portion of the property was destroyed by 
the great fire, but is now valued at about 
$2,000,000. The trustees have now incorporated 
the Simmons Female College, and have elect- 
ed Dr. Henry Lefavour formerly of Williams 
College, president of the institution. 
— 


THE ORIGINAL DECLARATION 
: is reported that as a physical ‘‘seeable” 
thing the famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is no more. That the stirring text 
and the signatures of the members of the 
Continental Congress have faded away. This 
precious document is preserved in a cabinet 
in the State Department library, but .t is 
now practically nothing more than a large 
sheet of parchment on which no legible writ- 
ing appears. Part of the words ‘Declaration 
of Independence,’’ which were written in large 
letters with many ornamental flourishes, are 
decipherable. Not a signature is visible to the 
naked eye. One hardly discernable stroke of 
John Hancock's pen is all that remains of his 
bold and vigorous autograph, which he pur- 
posely made large so as to show the British 
government that he had no fear of being 
known. 
It is a matter of deep regret that so precious 
a document should have perished; but it ‘sa 
matter of rejoicing that the spirit which ani- 
mated it still survives on the earth. 
= 


The city of Easton, Pa., claims the distine- 
tion of having the oldest Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the United States. Hes 
William White Cottingham, and he has beer 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Easton since 1853. 


A new School of Law and Jurisprudence, ft 
is annonuced, is to be opened by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in October next. It is sald 
that this will be the only law school west of 
New York in which a bachelor’s degree, or 
three years of college work, will be required 
as a condition of entrance. 
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EXPERTS TO MANAGE CITIES 


HE subject of reform in the management 

of our cities is always interesting, especial- 
ly in the hands of an expert like Prof. Richard 
tr’. Ely. In the Municipal Journal he says: 

“TI have before me the advertisement of a 
German city for a Mayor. It is stated in this 
advertisement what the salary is and what 
the qualifications are, and those are very 
high. 

“It is added that in case the Mayor is not 
reappointed after the expiration of his first 
term he shall be entitled to a pension equal 
to his salary; and finally, all candidates, 
wherever they may live, are requested to send 
their applications to the chairman of the 
municipal Council before a certain date. 

“Consider for a moment the contrast sug- 
gested. First, municipal government is a pro- 
fession, and not a business; second, it is a 
difficult profession, requiring special prepara- 
tion; third, a man should devote his life to it. 

“If we stop to consider all the knowledge 
which is required for an expert administra- 
tion of municipal affairs, we shall see how 
absurd it is to expect that a man can suc- 
cessfully take the leadership in muncipal ad- 
ministration without proper training and ex- 
perience. Municipal government is something 


far more than a business, but looking at It 
even as a business it has its own peculiarities, 
which must be carefully learned by suitable 
preparation. 

“Because a man has managed well a farm, 
it does not follow that without having givel 
any attention to railways he can immediately 
become a successful railway president. No 
more does it follow that a successful railway 
president can administer excellently the af 
fairs of a city. 

“Here we have a clue to the reaction 9 
often seen in our cities from the business maa 
to the professional politician. The business 
man who is a business man and nothing els 
is not equal to the undertaking, so frequently 
it is found that with all his uefects the pro 
fessional politician does as well or better, be 
cause he has at least had experience.” 

Prof. Ely’s conclusion is that there must b 
a class of officeholders. The legislative of- 
cers who should exercise a general contrd 
and represent the community should include 
men representing all the different interests 
the city; but the administrative offices should 
be filled by experts with permanent tenure 
office. He regards the Mayor as an adminis 
trative officer. 
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